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TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON i 


HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL occupies the finest and most central position in London. It is unrivalled for ie 

its Comfort, excellent Cuisine, fine Wines, and Moderate Charges. i H 

Ladies and Gentlemen not residing in the Hotel may avail themselves of the Table d’Hote Breakfast, 3s. 6d. ; Table : a 
d’Héte Luncheon, 38. 6d. ; and a 


THE GRAND TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, served from 6 to 8.30 p.m., price 5s. 


Banquets, Private and Regimental Dinners, and Wedding Breakfasts are served in the Marble and wee Salons. 


“Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” 
Established 1825. 


-|| NEAVE'S FOOD 


a FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. | 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of it 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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¥: 116,000 was as recently paid by a Leading M Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _ 
IN THE WORLD. ad 
Seed eecepy of the i { 
New Prospectus ah 
aa LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of; | 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment (oh 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. f : 

The Company haz returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. } 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400, 000. j 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 
: _ EDINBURGH | BRANCH : 108 George Str Street. GLASGOW BRAN on: ; Central i Chambers, ] 109 Hope — 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVYVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, A 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ° . £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ; ‘ J 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . 106,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, . . ‘ ; ; ; , 170,660 


Head Ciee~Aetiatn § Street, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitt STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat ExcHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiveRPoo, STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHuey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. Bracxwoop, Esq. 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 5$ per Cent. 
40r 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable helaeailipe 
DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached'coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

BalancesSheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND; £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Diets { Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Rosert Hunter, Esq., ro Ainslie Place. 

rEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on Speciat Terms, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





THE ENCLISH! BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED: 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 


Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 
Deposits received at _ Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
on ai 

Letters of creat, bill bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 

ruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 
Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 

collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

St. Swituin’s Lane, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in ~~ New Soutu Wa vgs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL, . . « £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . + £800,000 
Patw-uP Carirat ue £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £400, 000. 
London Branch—18 Kinc Wititam STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CapiTat AUTHORISED, . . » . £2,000,000. 

SUBSCRIBED AND Paip-up, . ‘ £500,000 

Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE Sreszt, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 


ANDREW BEATSON — Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S. ; and the 


MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


- wee “ are aera 
For 3 years fixed, ats percent. 
sy 9to12 months, : , te. oo Oe om 
93 6to8 = . ‘ ° ° 4 a 
» 3tO5 ” . . 3 ” 


BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED, 
Epinsurcu Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 


SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
een 
Grorce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Bag, CA 
ae Cae denelts es Einbargh 
AVID COWAN ro er, 
Jan M. CRABBIR, idea oa wel nbc 


£505,000. 


ames D. Lawnte, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinbtirgh. 
¢ Hon. Frantis J. Moncrsir, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™m. B. Dunvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPAR TMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies i in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The emt | is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
SSUE of Desenrurgs, DEBENTURE. Stock, or SHARES OF Pustic 





Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 


To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN GOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


IncorPoRA'TED BY AcT OF DomINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . «+ 33%) 876 
, Pape Gcerirak,.  ... i... aa 

RESERVE FUND, . 14,383 
j A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 


The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 


f For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Srreet, EpinBuRGH. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN MORTGAGE AND ACENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED 1880. 
| CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 


. ‘ £1,500,000 
WHEREOF CALLED UP, . 300,000 
RESERVE FUND, ; ‘ ; 200,000 
t Directors. 
Sir H; Gissow-Craic, Baronet of Riccarton, Chairman. 


H. Macpurer- Douce Esq., Linkfield House, Edinburgh. 
OHN a eT Esq., of Leishman, Inglis & Co., 122 Cannon Stteet, Lendon, E.C. 

ONCREIFF, Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh. 

E. pede! Scott, Esq., Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh. 

Joun P. Wkicurt, Esq., Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Menzies, Brack & Menzies, W.S., Edinburgh. 

Axuditors—Messrs. C. & D. Pearson, C.A., Edinburgh. 

; Rovat Bank or ScoTLanp, Edinburgh, London, etc. 

Bankers « Tue Banx or AUSTRALASIA, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.; 

j also in Melbourne and Sydney. 


The Company issues Debenture Bonds having a currency of Five Years or 
; upwards, bearing interest at Four per Cent. per Annum. 

The Company also issues Perpetual Four ty Cent. Debentures, or will 
exchange existing Terminable Debenture Bonds for Perpetual Four Cent. 
—— on terms which may be ascertained on application at the Ofkce ice of the 

mpan 

Application Forms, Debenture Prospectuses, and all other information may be 


obtained on application to 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., Secretaries. 


64 Queen Streat, EvinsurGu. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTat Futty SuBscrisep, . : ‘ - £1,000,000 0 o 

CariTat Paip Up, . : ‘ ml . 126,068 15 o 

Reserve FuNpD IN Hanp, OVER ‘ . 49,000 0 0 

UNCALLED CAPITAL, ° » ° ° ° 873,931 5 0° 
een of Directors. 


Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Apo.LF von Anpré& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecpert Iveson one Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wvy.ttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, a & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campsett, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 Lomparp Street, Lonpon, E.C 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
4} per cent. for One Year. 
‘ » for Three or Four Years, 
¥ for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
) cashed free anywhere. 
‘For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


: the Company ; or to 
, MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 





DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


Eprnsurcu, January 1890. 
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FOUR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS AND DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


( API AL, F £500,000. | SUBSCRIBED, . . . Le 0,000. 
PAID-UP, . . £50,400. RESERVE FUND, . £5000 
Trustees for Debenture-Holders. 
lhe Right Honourable the EArt or ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 

Sir James H. Gisson-Craic, Baronet of Riccarton. 


Head Ofice—54 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C 
General Manager—ArRTHUR Dick, Esq. 


lhe Directors are prepared to receive Applications for DEBENTURES having 
. currency of Three, Five, or Seven Years, and bearing Interest at FOUR AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per Annum, payable half-yearly at 15th May and 11th 
November. 

In AppiT1on to the general obligation of the Corporation, the Debentures ar: 
SpECIALLY SECURED by the transfer to the above-named Trustees of Securities for 
Investments, the amount of which must always exceed by 15 per cent. in par value 
the Debentures issued, 

ProspecTUSES and AppLICATION Forms may be had from the HEApD OFFrice, 
wr from x. &. B.. Bors, .¢.A,, 

Office in Scotland- Secretaries for Scotland. 


64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, ; , ; 43573499 
RESERVE FUND, . ' : ; : £ 330,000 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CENT 
The DEBENTURES are secured 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 
December last was over . : , - £2,000,00 


(2) By the Uncalled Capital, . : . ; 1,340,000 





£3, 340,00 
lhe borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
VMice—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, October 18go. 





THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . ; ONE MILLION 
Head Ofice—5 LoTuBurY, BANK, Lonpvon, E.C 
Chairman—Sir HENkY WATSON PARKER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Parker), 
Rectory House, St. Michael's Alley, E.C. 
V1ce-Chairman—HENRY Turton Norton, Esq. (Messrs. Norton. Rose, Norto1 
% Co.) Westminster, S.W., and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Vanager and Secretary—H. Foster Cute 


EDINBURGH BOARD. 
Branch Office—53 GEORGE STREET. 
urman—ROBERT STRATHERN, Esq., W.S., 12 South Charlotte St., Edinburgh. 
THOMAS AITKEN, I Sq-, Leith 
* T. BaALrour-KInNEAR, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & Beatsor 
W.S.), Edinburgh 
H. JAMESON, Esq. (Messrs. Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), Leit! 
RICHARD LEEs, Esq., Town Clerk, Galashiels. 
Jostau Livincston, Esq., Merchant, Edinburgh. 
Davip Lyeit, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Horne & Lyell, W.S.), Edinburgh 
District Secretary—-J. Houston Barry, 53 George Street 
Bankers—TuHe Royvar BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Glasgow Branch—176 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
Resident Managers—Dick, STEVENSON & Muir, Solicitor 
District Secretary—Joun R. Watson, A.1L.A 
\pplications for Agencies are invited. Full particulars of terms and other informa 
1 may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 





BONUS YEAR i8&90—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ciaims Paip, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. _ 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled t 
BONUS at Christmas 18go. 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR JACKSON, Manager. 





“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager-—MissS KNOWLES. 


Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
1 Billiard and Smoke Room. 
fF Ornamental Grounds, 
; Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 











Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


VOL, IV. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION. 
ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. ByC. Lioyp Morgan, 
Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol. With 40 
Illustrations and Diagrams and an Etched Frontispiece. Demy 
Svo. 528 pages. [Ready shortly. 
NEW NOVEL BY HORACE HUTCHINSON. 
THAT FIDDLER FELLOW! A Story of St. Andrews. By Horace 


HiuTCHINSON, Author of ‘My Wife’s Politics,’ ‘Golf,’ ete. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready shortly. 


THE CHILDREN’S DICKENS. 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


Vol. IL—DAvip COPPERFIELD. Vol. II.—DomBey & Son. 
Vol. III. —OLp CuRIOsSITY SHOP. 

Each volume Illustrated from the famous original plates. Large 
omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is preserved by the 
insertion of occasional summaries in italic type. 

Plain Cloth Edition, Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
Gift-book Edition, gilt edges, Illustrated, 2s. 


‘A grand book by a grand man.’— P1azz1 SMITH. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor CHARLEs A. Younc, 


Author of ‘ The Sun,’ etc. With 250 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


550 pages. Half-Morocco. 12s. 6d. 
By the Editor of ‘ The Harvard Shakespeare.’ 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
21s. 
Magnificently and Profusely Illustrated. 
PROFESSOR EGGLESTON’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE HousEHOLD History. Royal 8vo, 12s. 
THE SCHOOL HisToRyY. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’s HisToRy. Square 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN'S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SAtispurY and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 


Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon 


DU IKCFit 
BU LES 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilium, and all other 
Bulbous Plants and Roots. 


Superb Complete Collections for In- and 
Out-door. The Cheapest!!! 


At 9s., 12s., £1, 1s., £2, 28., £3, 3s., and £5, §8.—Delivered 
true to name and Carriage Paid to Purchaser's door in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 





In ordering above Collections, Purchasers should state whether 
required for In- or Out-door. 


NO PACKING CHARGES. 


Beautifully Illustrated English Amateurs Catalogue gratis and post 


Sree on application to 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO., 


HILLEGOM, near Haarlem, Holland. 


Growers, 





WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 
Coal and Coke Merchants, 


37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, , ‘ : ; 1s 6d. 
Brownieside and Stepends, . : ° ‘ 215. 
Benhar and Wallsend ( ee = : ’ . . 208. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, . ; , ; ; ‘ 18s. 6d. 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, ; , 17s. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s. ); Kiltongue, ; . : . 16s. 6d 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.) ; Haywor * , : > es 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ; ,: ee. 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . ‘ ; : . 19s. 6d. 


N.B.—The above are Casu Pricks, and include all Charges for Cartage and 


Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 


delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District OFFICES— 

STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Piace, P.O 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsibE Roan, T.O 
HAYMARKET—:18 HayMArKET TERRACE. 
GRANGE—31 Marcumont Roap, T.O. 


2d September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 


IN TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 


ASSISTANCE TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTs 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Sir Joun Don Waucuore, Bart.; Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Bart.; Lieute: 
Colonel Hare of Calder Hall; Professor Burcuer, LL.D.; James Currier, S 
owner, Leith; WaLtTer Berry of Glenstriven (Comvener); Fixntay C. At 


S.S.C. (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 


The THIRD LIST OF SUBSCRIPT IONS wills hortly be published in the § 
man. Those wishing to subscribe are invited todo so. SUBSCRIPTIONS ma, 
be sent to me direct. The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE after the Publi 
tion of the Third List, which will include sums received through Local Committees 
etc. Any desirous of receiving Copies of Speeches delivered at Meeting on 1st ins: 
statements by Boycotted Persons, and Collection Cards are requested to make ear 
applicatio 

FINLAY C. AULD, S.S.C., Hon. Sec. and Tre 


York PLAcE, EpinpurGu, 24th October 1890. 





EXHIBITION OF HicH-CLASS Picturgs. 


Messrs. DOWDESWELL, of 160 New Bond Street, London, 


Have now on Exhibition, at Mr. T. Witson’s GALLERY, 
121 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, Examples of :— 





CororT. PROVON, MILLET. DAuUBIGNY. Daz. ROUSSEA 
TURNER. CROME. MOLLER. MOORLAND. STARK. MICHE! 
CONSTABLE SEGANTINI CoTMAN. HERVIFR. HoLLtanp. Wuistii 
Bovupin VOLLON. MonTICELLI. DEGAS. JACQuE. Cai 
HENNE BARGUE ISABEY CouURBET. MANET. Riso 
DECAM CARRIERE, METTLING. LINNELL. COLLINS. Roya 
MAUVE. Dupre. De WINT. ETc. Erc. 

EXHIBITION 

OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


DUTCH BULBS, 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 





ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S GuINEA PACKAGE OF CHOICI 
HARDY FLOWER Roots, 


For Spring Gardening, contains 1035 well-selected Sound Bulbs, viz.: 


Hyacinths, distinct color Persian Ranunculus. 
» Tulips, single early. 40 French Ranunculus. 
Tulips, double. 24 Gladiolus. 

5 lulips, single late. Snowdrops, single 

»0 Narcisst Ponyas ithu Spanish Iris. 
Secslenan ie ymparable. , Scilla Hyacinth vicle 


24 Narcissus, Poeticus. 24 Scilla Siberic a (Praecox) 
24 Anemones, double. 24 Triteleia Uniflora. 
Anemones, single. 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winte 
yoo Crocus, in 4 distinct colors. Aconite). 
Half this quantity for 11s. 
fT HE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice an 
Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 


The above Packages may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO 


. R¢ I i, SAE Ey ae eee Cheque ot Post-Office Order. 

r details of our other Collection Bulbs for INDOOR and SPRIN( 
GAR DENING, a Kane ulars as to FREE DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for 
18g0 (94 pages, in "E nglish), which will be sent Post Free on application t 
Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, Nr. Haarlem, Holland. 





FURS! 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 
JOHN BENTLEY & CO.,, 
THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 

27 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 


J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the mos! 


fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, 


| . . - P . > . ° 
| Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimming 
| Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. 
| 


SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 





FIRST—anno—FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with MILK—a NOURISHING and EASILY 
DIGESTED FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
PUDDINGS, OMELETS, SPONGES, etc. 


(See our NEW RECIPES on Packet.) 


And for THICKENING SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. 


Pure milk, which Children and Invalids are often unable to diges', 
when boiled with a very little Corn Flour usually become 
digestible to the weakest stomach; even puddings and othe! 
delicacies containing more or less butter and eggs, when prepared 


with Corn Flour, are easy of digestion, 
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| NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. less cruelty. On the contrary, conceiving it to be the 








), iii ee es , a first duty t hold law : it had embarked, b 
4 SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT to * y te nee Ae a eS eee i 
TIF SCOTS OBSERVE he | from a sense of duty, on a policy almost certain to involve if 
| tHE SCOTS OBSERVER will be issued on Saturday at least temporary odium and unpopularity. And it had i | 
the 15th inst. The outside pages will be devoted to Ad- met with the unswerving support of the Liberal Unionists ij 
vertisements ; and to secure spaces orders should be given —in whose name Lord Hartington eagerly accepted the i 
as early as possible and not later than the 11th inst. fullest share of responsibility—because that party believed ii 
—_____-_- —$$$_______ the Government not only justified in adopting but simply | | 

bound to adopt what are called coercive measures. gl 

NOTES P y 

svi inaaatl —E an 

” . Mr. Barrour, in the course of his inued_ perpetra- a ; aa 
Ir I ALFouR, in the course of lis continued perpetra- Ar Greenock on Tuesday Lord Hartington was in a if 

: tion of ‘the meanest political trick that ever was played, P i 
; ; ; oo Ree: _* much more pugnacious mood, stung, no doubt, by Mr. et 
: delivered a speech in the Town Hall of Glenties on — y | 

‘ : Gladstone’s pretended discovery of a suggestion of sur- ig 
Wednesday which cannot possibly be pleasant reading for ere : : : s 

y ‘ 7 ae M2 me o render in his Edinburgh utterance—a suggestion which ig 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien and their‘ friends’ in America. ‘ ; | 
r +] ene ae il Lord Hartington vehemently repudiated. He proceeded, a 

ace) 6«veE > > £ > P ¢ Jmol § . ‘ ay or > . Re ; = if 

iese gentlemen are naturally—(and considering their first of all, to discuss the cry for Scots Home Rale. i 


" nature excusably)—incensed that the Minister responsible : " i 
; y) ; ae I Where, he asked, was the deep-rooted and widespread Pi 
for the government of Ireland should be giving such re- a 


: : : dissatisfaction which Mr. Gladstone had spoken of? No ar 
1 markable proofs that, so far as he is concerned, the ‘union " : . . aoe | 
; z .. Apis , . doubt Scots business had been neglected in Parliament ; / j 
; of hearts’ is very real. Mr. Balfour's careful and _pains- ee ‘ ; : 
i ‘ but so had English and Irish business too, and so they 


taking investigation into the needs and desires of the Irish 





would be till obstruction was got rid of. The Act of Union 
might or might not have been necessary or justifiable (in 
Lord Hartington’s opinion it was) ; ‘but the question for 
the Scots people now is: Will these prefer that their 
laws should be made, as they are now, by a body whose 
splendid traditions and the various openings which it 
affords to the highest and noblest ambitions form an attrac- 
tion to the highest and the ablest and the noblest minds, 
or that their rulers should be selected from a body of in- 
ferior dignity and importance,’ which could not afford to the 


people, his statesmanlike and sympathetic utterances, 
mark a new era in the relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain. The lesson will not be lost on the electors 
of this country. Practical discussions with local represen- 
tative men as to relief works, new harbours, new railways, 
and the best kinds of seed potatoes, are infinitely better 
statesmanship than heroic cruises in ill-provisioned yachts, 


or even wailings over one’s ravished nether garments. 


Best of all, Mr. Balfour is considering the question of 








' Arne with something more in view than — highest intellects and ambitions the inducements to enter 
division in the Commons or even next general election: the it which Parliament has always done and will always do? i 

i lasting betterment, that is, of the real people of Ireland. Ad the: tint Eien Babs Go Baitiend wel ten change op 
¢ for the worse. It would not, like Home Rule for Ireland, 

. A Grear Unionist demonstration in honour of Lord ye the result of a violent, unscrupulous, and mischievous ni 
Hartington took place in the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, rebellion against all authority. Of course it would imply a 
last E riday. The chair was taken by Lord Napier and Home Rule for England, and it was a consideration of the | ; 
J rekon compte re ted of govening the Cote Kinglom wih fur 

; i aon ey re rigor er ga , pane Prime Ministers, one for each country, and a fourth for +t 

character “ hich Mr. Gladstone’s party has undergone the Empire that led Mr. Gladstone to his natural conclu- I 
: “mee 10m, ae tp which Mr. Gladstone—to do him sion as to what was possible for the wit of man. i 
: Justice—seems far from being insensible himself. Lord 
Hartington’s speech was from beginning te end studiously r 
: moderate and conciliatory. He said not a word that could Lorp Harrineron then passed to the subject of Private i 

: ; irritate, but addressed himself deliberately to the reason Bill Legislation, pointing out the monstrous blunders nt 
; rather than to the passions of his audience. Hence, no Which Mr. Gladstone had made on the subject (probably i 
doubt, the speech was a little too laboured for a public out of sheer indifference) in his Dalkeith speech. He next | 

meeting, though the whole train of thought is very power- took up the question of Disestablishment, on which his | 
ful and convincing. He confined himself entirely to Irish deliverance was specially interesting in virtue of his having ‘ 
matters, and indeed to a single department of these. had the honour (as he humourously reminded his audience) 
Taking Mr. Gladstone’s impassioned denunciations of the of supplying Mr. Gladstone with his celebrated formula 

| : law and the administration of the law as his text, he about the wish of the people of Scotland. To that declara- 


sought to build up this capital proposition: that the — tion, whether in its authorised or Gladstonised form, Lord 
Unionist Government had not entered on its Irish policy | Hartington announced himself determined to abide. He 
with a light heart, nor in a spirit of wantonness or aim- exposed the audacious inconsistency of Mr. Gladstone’s 
behaviour in the matter ; showed that it was legitimately 
4 LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and open to every Scots member except Mr. Gladstone to vote 


immediately adjoining the Links. Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and y ‘ , : . . 
Bathing Ground. » Special terms for Boarders GG. Fankx, Manager.. for Dr. Cameron’s abstract resolution ; inquired how the 
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Gladstonian supporters of the Church liked to see it 
treated as a mere counter in the game in which the real 
stake at issue was Home Rule; and finally, after the 
frank proviso that he could hold out no hope of the 
Church question being made a separate issue (where we 
think he was wrong), turned the tables on Mr. Gladstone 
with unexpected dexterity by inquiring if Churchmen 
and Home Rulers thought the establishment of an Irish 


Parliament of more consequence than the maintenance of 


an institution to which they were attached, and if the 
Unionist disestablishers considered a certain sort of re- 
ligious equality more precious than the integrity of the em- 
pire. The crucial point of the pronouncement was the dis 
tinct avowal of disbelief that the people of Scotland had 
unequivocally expressed their opinion. The speech con- 
cluded with an eloquent exposure of the vagueness of the 
Separatist policy, and a moving exhortation to prevent the 
power falling into the hands of those ‘ who either do not 
know or dare not avow what they propose to do with our 
constitution and our country.’ 

Mr. GoscueN spoke twice at Halifax on Thursday and 
both in his remarks at the opening of the Conservative 
Club, and in his greater effort in the evening he gave 
evidence of all those brilliant fighting qualities which 
make him in some sort the foremost speaker of his side. 
He is not downcast by the result of any number of 
adverse bye-elections: he is not afraid because the other 
side can out-promise him. In dealing with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s utterances on Church questions the Chancellor 
pertinently asked : ‘ If Church defence in England means 
undiluted Toryism, is Mr. Gladstone opposed to Church 
defence?’ Mr. Gladstone commands the admiration of 
his party ; but he does not command its obedience. Mr. 
Goschen proceeded to expose Mr. Gladstone’s disin- 
genuous statements with regard to the Licensing Clauses, 
and almost while he was doing so Mr. Gladstone at Carlisle 
was repeating the old, illogical, indefinite criticisms. The 
Carlisle speech is noteworthy only because it seems to 
show that Mr. Gladstone has lost no jot nor tittle of his 
marvellous power of self-delusion. He is now absolutely 
certain of the exact result of a general election, for he 
repeated his former imaginative calculations with even 
greater detail and louder confidence. It is a somewhat 
sad occupation for a statesman for whose declaration of 
policy his own followers are waxing impatient. 





Tue Scots Home Rulers had a night out on Wednesday. 
They mustered in their units, and they spoke with emphasis. 
Mr. Wallace waxed pathetic in his appeal for some one to 
lead him: he is prepared to follow anybody—anywhere, 
provided he will shout Home Rule for Scotland. It is 
tragic to note how even amongst his most trusted followers 
Mr. Gladstone, like Hegel, can find no man to understand 
him. A Mr. Romans thinks Mr. Gladstone is pledged to 
Scottish Home Rule if Scotland sends the same proportion 
of Home Rulers to Parliament as Ireland does; but, in spite 
of a private conversation at Dalkeith, this person is not 
quite sure. In fact, he was bold enough to say that, if that 
was not Mr. Gladstone’s meaning, he was afraid he must 
just say that the right honourable gentleman had perpe- 
trated some deception ; and the ribald audience laughed, 
yes, actually laughed at a profane gibe at ‘the double- 
barrelled Scotsman—the only original buffalo.’ 


Tur Committee of Public Bodies and Persons in Scot- 
land Interested in Private Bill Legislation—such is the 
unwieldy designation of the organisation—is again press- 
ing on the Government the necessity for the speedy 
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settlement of this the one question in which the Scots 
people are really interested. A letter has been addressed 
to the Lord Advocate in which it is pointed out that the 
reform of Private Bill Procedure was a part of the Scot 
tish Local Government Scheme as originally introduced- 

it might have added, the only part that Scotsmen wanted. 
It isto be hoped that Government will make time to pass 
their bill—that bill of whose provisions Mr, Gladstone 
is so astonishingly ignorant—and thus give Scotland 
something which will console it for the imposition of the 
collective busybodyism of County Councils. 





Tue Town Council of Edinburgh will be able to find no 
shadow of excuse for surrendering any part of Princes 
Street Gardens— East or West—to the North British Rail- 
way Company either in the report prepared for them by 
Mr. Shelford M.Inst.C.E., or in the communication from 
Mr. W. M. Aeworth by which it is accompanied. Mr. 
Shelford’s report is conclusive against every one of the 
company’s demands which called forth public remonstrance 
against their scheme. The East Gardens need not bi 
further encroached upon, the extra pair of lines through 
the West Gardens is unnecessary, and if required is practic 
able on the existing road-space. Mr. Acworth’s figures go 
still further: they convict the company either of incapacity 
in managing their traffic or of neglect designed to wear, 
the public into a spirit of concession. He shows how com- 
pletely other companies triumph over far greater difficulties. 
Again, according to Mr. Shelford, the Waverley Market 
should not be given up, while the goods station should be 
removed to the gas-works site. ‘lwo notable features in 
his plan are the removal of the unsightly ends of platform 
roof from the east side of the Waverley Bridge, and the 
construction of a new bridge across the railway. 

In the United States the elections for Congressmen 
and for State Governors and Legislatures have taken 
place, and all over the country the tepublicans have 
been stricken sore. It is believed that they will be ina 
minority of eighty at lowest in the House of Representa- 


tives: but it is not so much the number as the nature ot 


their losses that they have to deplore. They have been 
smitten in critical places and through typical men, and 
Protection has been smitten along with them. Mr. Blaine 
declared before the election that the defeat of Mr. Dela 
meter for the Governorship of Pennsylvania would be the 
‘death-blow of Protection. Mr. Delameter has been 
defeated ; and although Mr. Blaine might now like to 
take back his words, they will be remembered and re- 
peated. The fact that Mr. M‘Kinley has lost the day 
in Ohio is such another blow. _ It satisfies poetical justice : 
for the Act for which Mr. M‘Kinley stands sponsor has 
been the direful spring of all these defeats. Indiana, the 
President’s State, has gone wholly against his party, 
although he travelled down personally to record his vote. 
New York, with Tammany aid, has forsworn Republi- 
canism ; and there have been heavy losses in the New 
England States in the West and in the South. To no point 
of the compass can the party still hanging on to power 
turn for comfort ; and, to brim its cup it knows that its 
misfortunes are not above its deserts. 


Arrica has been the chief subject of debate in the 
French Chambers this week. Certain patriots are dis 
appointed because, while giving up part of our ancient 
claims on the Gambia and the Upper Niger to the French, 
we did not give up all; and because, while surrender- 
ing our part in Madagascar, we did not invite them to 
go shares with us and Germany in the neighbouring 
African coast. It was also suggested that if lrance had 
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not refused to be a little reasonable in Egypt, she might 
have had all that she wished for in the rest of Africa. M. 
Ribot snuffed out this patriotic talk with a little common 
sense. Of course he added that France was keeping in 
mind ‘her historic traditions’ in Egypt, and would not 
abandon them. We are ourselves accumulating a consider- 
able stock of ‘ historie traditions’ on the Nile; and ours 
are quite fresh, while those of France grow musty more 
and more. By-and-by there may come the opportunity 
and the courage to assert the fact. 


In the New Hebrides a Mr. John Higginson has been 
acting as agent of French trading interests in anti-British 
work, and boasts that he has made great progress with it. 
‘Levers’ have been inserted at the proper places, and some 
fine morning the Australians will wake up and find to their 
chagrin that the Pacific group has been turned over to 
France. At present, by a‘ self-denying ordinance,’ France 
and Britain have bound themselves not to make the islands 
a field for protection and annexation. But Mr. Higgin- 
son and his employers believe in their new means of get- 
ting round this arrangement. The New Hebrides have 
long been the scene of British trading and missionary 
enterprise, Indeed, some of the brightest and most suc- 
cessful pages in missionary annals have been written on 
their soil. They ought not to—nor must they—become 
the scene of French experiments in the breeding of 
criminals and in the construction and establishment of 
tariffs directed against British trade. 





Ir has to be insisted on, in spite of the protestations of 
the Australian strike leaders and their London friends, 
that the Australian strike is fast crumbling into nothing- 
ness. The strikers of New Zealand have returned to work, 
and so have those of Queensland, while the Marine 
Officers’ Society has abjured its connection with the 
labour unions, and made public apology for such part as 
it has borne in promoting the crisis of the past three 
months. Meanwhile the unionists of London rage and 
imagine a vain thing. They maintain that the strike is 
as sound and as uncompromising as ever; and to sustain 
their opinion with the sound of their own voices and 
the cheers of their friends, they called a great meeting 
in the East-end to ‘express sympathy’ and to make a 
collection with the intent of approaching one small step 
nearer to the unattainable £20,000. The most notable 
thing in the record of the meeting is the speech of the Aus- 
tralian delegate, Fitzgerald (Murphys, Mahons, and Fitz- 
geralds are suspiciously to the fore in the Australian strike). 
He ‘repudiated’ Mr. Champion—‘ whose name was re- 
ceived with great hostility by the meeting ’—because he 
had cabled home that the strike was mismanaged, and he 
declared the strikers to have been ‘fighting the battle of 
simple liberty’: the unions had been accused of seeking 
to prevent men from working, while ‘all they did was to 
reserve the right to themselves of refusing to work if they 
wished.’ The latest comment on this ‘battle for simple 
liberty’ is a letter published in The St. James's, wherein 
violence, riot, and bloodshed are common terms. 





Tue coal-porters’ strike at Plymouth is an interesting 
episode in the monotonous run of strikes. There was 
plenty of ‘ free labour’ to be had, but it was overawed by 
unionism, and so the coal-merchants turned to themselves 
to unload the ships. After a day of that, protected by 
police, four free porters joined them, and two students 
attired in football suits, and thus they have gone on day 
by day amid the jeers and curses of a ‘very large crowd 
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of working-men.’ It does seem not very improbable that 
the striking parties will thus be beaten. It is significant 
that ‘the labour union representatives are taking no open 
action, and the kind of ‘open action’ which union ‘ re- 
presentatives commonly affect would be little heard of 
either there or anywhere if magistrates were as summary 
as Mr. Montagu Williams, who at the Worship Street 
Police Court sentenced a man who had given another 
two black eyes to four months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 


Tue purely legal aspect of the seizure of pictures at the 
Rabelais Exhibition last Monday deserves consideration. 
The capture was made on a warrant from Mr. Vaughan at 
Bow Street, granted in accordance with the first section of 
the 20 and 21 Vict. c. 83. By that Act the authorities are 
empowered to authorise search of suspected premises and 
seizure of pictures, etc. These, after examination by magis- 
trates, may be, and usually are, ordered to be destroyed. 
Those responsible for the exhibition, if the offence charged 
be proved, are guilty of a misdemeanour at common law. 
The punishment is fixed by statute as fine or imprisonment 
with or without hard labour, or both. The question turns 
on two points. Were the pictures obscene in the legal 
sense of the word? and were they exposed to public 
view? As to the first, nothing need here be said ; as to 
the second, attention may be called to the tolerably well- 
known case of The Queen vy. Saunders (decided in 1875), 
in which it was held that an ‘obscene’ exhibition in a 
booth on a racecourse with closed doors, the public being 
admitted by payment, is an offence. 





‘GeneraL’ Bootn does not let the grass grow under his 
feet. It is only a week or two since he published his 
book, In Darkest England, setting forth his scheme for 
the reclamation of our hopelessly struggling and outcast 
population, which he calls ‘the Submerged Tenth,’ and 
already he is inclined to remonstrate that little response 
has been made to his request for the necessary million 
of money to work out his scheme. He has written a 
letter to the papers declaring that he fears that ‘everybody 
may be supposing that everybody else is doing financially 
what everybody else is leaving undone,’ and announcing 
that a great meeting will be held in a week to take 
the ‘sense of the country’ in the matter. Though we 
abhor the Salvation Army’s methods, we are not of those 
who suspect its ‘General’ of dishonesty and peculation. 
He has done much to teach orderliness, industry, and 
obedience to numbers who were without these qualities, 
and we see no reason why those who approve his purposes 
and his methods, and who trust his sagacity, should not 
back him up in his new scheme with their cheques. 
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A FORECAST. 


HE confidence of the Gladstonian party has been 
rising very rapidly of late, and the results of the 
municipal elections have strengthened it. They do not 
signify much, these elections ; but what meaning they 
have is favourable to the Opposition, no doubt. ‘They 
may indicate the return of a certain number of Liberal 
Unionists to their old allegiance, and they are service- 
able to the Gladstonians in another way. ‘The muni- 
cipal election returns give to that party the look of 
winning; and nothing in political warfare is better 
known than the inclination of opinionless voters to 
shout with the side that seems strongest. It must be 
allowed, therefore, that the Radicals are not mistaken 
in rejoicing over these returns. They may mark a gain, 
and they may make a gain : though not so considerable 
an one as they fancy it, perhaps. 

In all our dealings with political affairs we purpose 
to be candid. There is nothing in politics that can 
really be concealed, except (while they are being formed) 
the tactical expedients which Cabinets determine on, 
and which are not always so fortunate when they are 
brought into the light as they looked in the gloom of 
the study. That the hopes of the Gladstonians become 
more and more confident as the time of the great 
fight approaches, they not only assert but we do all 
believe. Moreover, we do not doubt that they have 
better grounds of hope than they had a year ago, or 
even six months ago ; and it is perfectly useless to pre- 
tend that we are unconscious of the difference. Todo so 
does not deceive our opponents, and it may bring upon 
ourselves some of the worst consequences of genuine 
self-deceit. There was a time when the Unionist party 
might have counted upon a return to power with a 
large majority: that is to say, with a House of Com- 
mons majority strong enough to carry on without fear 
of upset. But what do we mean by that? We mean 
a majority of not less than fifty. Half that number 
would have served to ‘rub on’ with thirty years ago. 
But times have changed. The faddist has arisen: he 
is not only faddist but log-roller; and at any time a 
faddist vote of thirty or forty may be thrown to any 
party which (reckless of the fad) may choose to take 
advantage of it. But that is not all. The Unionist 
party is a composite one ; the Gladstonians are com- 
pact, and are resolute to destroy this Government by 
any means whatever. That is to them a sort of religious 
duty; and only to find themselves stronger in the 
House of Commons by twoscore votes would inflame 
their recklessness and double their ardour. Without 
a large majority, then, the Unionists cannot hope to 
hold their own for long in a new Parliament; and 
though, as we have said, a large majority might have 
been counted on a little while since, is there any such 
confidence now ? It cannot be pretended that there is. 
that the Unionist majority at the next election will 
amount to seventy is an expectation which few can 
hold ; and in point of fact the reckoning comes to this : 
there is not much likelihood that the Unionists will be 
returned at the next election in irresistible strength— 
the strength they now possess. It is more likely that 
their majority will fall to forty or fifty—forty being 
a dangerously small number. The reduction may be 
greater ; and defeat is not totally out of question. 
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Unless we are to go blindly on without calculation 
this is how the position of affairs must be regarded. It 
may become better or worse by accident—it may be 
made better or worse by policy ; and that is the use of 
speaking about it. ‘To determine policy we should first 
inquire how it is that a great majority cannot be reck- 
oned on with confidence now though it might have been 
two years ago, or even since then. There must be dif. 
ferences of opinion on this point, of course; but not 
as to one particular. Moved by various persuasions 
and impulses, all very obvious, a considerable number 
of Radical Unionists have rejoined their old comrades. 
We need not discuss the why and wherefore over again: 
the fact is certain and acknowledged. But it is not 
the only one according to our belief. In endeavouring 
to retain these uneasy Radicals, and to support the 
Liberal Unionist leaders, the Government has yielded 
a great deal to Radical principle in legislation. It has 
enabled Mr. Courtney to talk of ‘the prod’; with 
the result, however, that while the Radical Unionists 
have been most imperfectly retained, many _hard- 
mouthed Conservatives give up a game in which they 
feel they have no further part. Under correction, that 
is our account of the reason why the Gladstonians are 
far more hopeful than they were, and why we of the 
other side should no longer reckon on a comfortably 
large majority at the next elections. 

But, supposing that we are only partially right as to 
the second point, that the Unionists or Conservatives 
are no longer certain of a success which must be abso- 
lute to be of much value, is a fact with which it re- 
mains to deal. And what we would respectfully ask of 
the leaders of the party is this: Whether as a matter 
of mere tactics it will be wise to proceed any further 
with enticements to Radicals which they do not seem 
to heed much (probably because they are sure of 
more ample satisfaction in the other camp), and 
which must offend, must alienate, a great number of 
Conservatives who have no interest in politics with 
Conservatism dropped out. Only the other day The 
Spectator, which is not a bigoted Tory organ, ex- 
claimed in alarm: For pity’s sake don't let us forget 
that the Conservatives form by far the larger portion 
of the Unionist party; and that if measures which 
please one Radical offend two Conservatives those mea- 
sures cannot be called strategically profitable. That 
is precisely what we wish to urge on our careful 
leaders—and did so, in fact, many months ago. But 
more remains to be said. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to consider at this moment the difference between 
a Conservative party which makes no success in a com- 
petition for Radical votes and one which stands by its 
colours on the field of defeat and carries them out 
flying. Let us work again for a moment at our calcu- 
lation by chances. Can it be supposed that the Minis- 
terialists would gain a large majority if they went further 
into the adoption of popular or Radical principles ? 
The answer to that is to be found in The Spectator’s 
exclamation, and in the fact that the Conservatives can 
make no bid for Radical support that the Radical 
leaders cannot and will not better. On that line the 
party would be beaten as well as disgraced ; and what 
is more, it would be paralysed as an Opposition. With 
a small majority, it could hardly hope to live long as 
the executant of half-and-half Radicalism (of course it 
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would have to keep its promises) with its own followers 
weakened and falling away, and a strong, consistent force 
toconfront. Or again, if the Ministerialists were beaten 
after trying with principles not their own (as at present), 
what a beating it would be for an independent party! and 
what a figure we should cut on the Opposition benches! 
It is not a moment too soon to think of these things, 
and then to ask if—considering the alarming advance 
of Socialist Radicalism and the evident readiness of 
official Gladstonians to adopt the new doctrine under 
which not trade, nor property, nor liberty is safe— 
there are not enough of true Liberals and Conserva- 
tives in the country to rout the enemy if only they are 
called upon? Our own distinct opinion is that there 
are; and that victory with them, defeat with them, 
would be infinitely preferable to either event in com- 
panionship with Tory-prodding Radicals. 


MORE IMPURITANISM. 


OLERIDGE once said that he could write a 
treatise in praise of the moral elevation of 
Rabelais’ work ; and so ingenious was the intellect, 
so magnificent the morality (in print), of him who, 
according to Lamb, never did aught but preach, that 
the statement is easily credited. Yet it is treacher- 
ous to the Rabelaisian ideal. When once you begin 
to dig for moralities where none are to be found, when 
you justify your admiration for things too strong, too 
healthy, for squeamish palates, on the plea of eleva- 
tion, you are already more than half a Puritan. The 
next step is to see degradation everywhere and ap- 
plaud nothing that has not a direct influence on con- 
duct. The present generation has left Coleridge far 
behind: so much of it as deems itself responsible for 
other people’s morals has a loathing bitter and pro- 
found for Rabelais and all his works. It is not so very 
long ago that the Vigilants attempted to suppress a re- 
print of Urquhart’s magnificent achievement in transla- 
tion, but they were foiled in the attempt, and now 
they are wreaking their vengeance upon Garnier’s illus- 
trations. Some days ago a person named Coote, already 
notorious for his ‘ purity,’ visited the Rabelais Exhibi- 
tion. If he has no taste for Garnier’s art he might 
have stayed at home. The exhibition was not addressed 
to him and his likes: none was allowed to enter who 
did not pay his shilling, and no sort of insult was 
offered to the prude. However, Mr. Coote penetrated 
to the inner sanctum, and he is unwilling (like all his 
kind) that any other should follow him. The result is 
that the exhibition was raided by the police, and the 
offending examples are now lodged at Bow Street. 

In matters of indecency Mr. Coote is, of course, an 
expert. We are willing to believe that he has de- 
voted a large portion of his life to its study. And, as 
is so often the case, his specialism has rendered him a 
little morbid. He has a tendency, we fear, to detect 
impropriety everywhere. It must be very painful for 
the poor man to take his walks abroad : to his well- 
trained eye grossness no doubt suggests itself at every 
turn. We, who have not climbed the snowy heights 
so easily scaled by Mr. Coote, visited the Rabelais 
Exhibition without a shudder. Garnier’s pictures 
illustrate well enough the exploits and characters of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel. By this time we are all 
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familiar with these worthies, and it is but an unwhole- 
some purity that tells us at the eleventh hour that 
we must no longer contemplate their careers. Were the 
‘National Vigilance Association’ compelled to spend 
its days and nights in the study of Rabelais, it would 
indeed have ample cause to complain. But its mem- 
bers devote themselves without compulsion. As they 
interpret their duty, the study of an important side 
of life is their exclusive monopoly. Persons with the 
intelligence of Mr. Coote and Dr. Lunn are permitted 
to exhaust human experience, provided that they effec- 
tually exclude the rest of their kind from the contem- 
plation of mysteries. ‘They absorb the impurity of the 
world. The process is a little like vaccination. The 
worthy Vigilants face the disease, which generally 
‘takes’ on them severely : but the community is safe. 

Whether half-a-dozen pictures are or are not withdrawn 
from an exhibition matters little ; but are we content to 
place our souls in the keeping of a handful of persons 
like the man Coote? Here a larger question is involved. 
We have suffered much from self-appointed,'irresponsible 
guardians of the public morals, and the time will come, 
if some resistance be not made, when decent, clean 
human life will be impossible. In the millennium of 
social purity, the champions of the White Ribbon will 
grant licences for the discussion and illustration of 
‘improper topics’; the rest of the world will be 
thrown into dungeons if it presumes to infringe the 
exclusive patent of the pure in heart. And there can be 
no doubt that in the near future Messrs. Coote & Co. 
will extend their operations. They are really at war with 
all that is sensuous: that is, they are the undeclared 
foes of all the arts and graces of life. Moral maxims 
and rigid commandments are their sole delight. All 
pictures are immoral, because they appeal to the senses ; 
and has not Tolstoi pronounced the malediction of 
music and are not all Impuritans eager to uphold the 
teaching of The Kreutzer Sonata? It is the habit of 
intemperate philanthropists to dogmatise with the 
greatest insistence concerning those things of which they 
are,and of which they must remain, ignorant. What 
does Mr. Coote know of morality? It is but a conven- 
tion which shifts and changes with time and tempera- 
ture. The ambition of the British moralist is to over- 
whelm us with the vices of all ages and all nations. The 
more restrictions he can impose upon his countrymen 
the better he is pleased. It is so easy to make men 
vicious, if you only give a broad interpretation to the 
word ‘ vice.” There are those who deem the wearing of 
spats or the growth of a moustache irrefragable proof 
of a vicious temperament. And these good people are 
just as reasonable as Mr. Coote and his allies, who 
hold the reading of Rabelais or the frank discussion of 
sexual matters to be unpardonable sins. 

There was once a happy time when responsibility 
for the universe was not invented. ‘To-day no man is 
considered really ‘good’ unless he spies upon the con- 
duct of all his neighbours and gives public instruction 
upon questions of private conduct. And we have a 
right to be a proud nation. For those who guard our 
welfare, while they would have our ancient virtues 
perish for lack of exercise, while they have made the 
word ‘ good” stink in the nostrils of honest men, have 
at least invented a hundred new vices and opened up 
a hundred new and easy roads to hell. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE DOCKER. 


HE interest of the shipping world has been during 
the week, and will continue to be for some time 
longer, concentrated on the London Docks. The ‘new 
arrangement” of the dock companies with the dockers 
has been inaugurated, and dockers and dock companies 
all round the coast are waiting to know the issue ; for, 
if the new arrangement is accepted, then the claims 
of dockers’ unions to monopolise the dock labour must 
be regarded as baffled; and if it be refused, then the 
Shipowners’ Federation must make its final preparations 
for extreme measures of revolt against the tyranny of 
the men. Some writers have already hailed the collapse 
of the New Unionism, but such jubilation is rather pre- 
mature: the new arrangement has been in force since 
Monday, but it has been worked sulkily and reluctantly, 
and it has been only by virtue of the prayers and tears 
of the Dockers’ Union officials and their friends that 
it has been worked at all—the ‘ advice’ of the alder- 
man pawnbroker on his pony and the ‘ representations” 
of Messrs. Mann and Gilbert that the union has a 
trump card up its sleeve, to wit, a certain new-fangled 
Co-operative Scheme. 

But, though the New Unionism cannot be yet said to 
have collapsed, there can be no doubt—{if so be the 
dock companies and the shipowners continue to act as 
resolutely, justly, and good-temperedly as they have 
begun)—that either it will speedily disappear through 
the defection of its own creatures or it must be so 
thoroughly reconstituted as to be innocuous. And, to 
be quite fair to the shrewd men who have governed the 
Dockers’ Union since its inception, they have come to 
see that as clearly as any. They swaggered and threat- 
ened, and talked of public opinion, and claimed the 
right to be a close corporation so long as the dock com- 
panies and shipowners were patient and lay low : it was 
a foolish game to play, and they played it badly. Now 
that the men’s employers have at length risen and said 
they will endure being the butts of this game no longer, 
they see their vaunted power disappearing like vapour. 
The men are suspicious and mutinous: the union was 
going to do so much for them and it has done so 
little that they are disposed to cry out that they 
are betrayed ; and the leaders are therefore reduced 
to a desperate reasonableness. They are now civil— 
civil as an orange—to the employers whom so lately 
they execrated, while they curse the multitude they 
have bamboozled as an ‘ignorant and undisciplined 
horde’; they find that the employers’ terms are ‘ com- 
pletely fair, and discover the demands of the men— 
demands which they themselves have fostered—im- 
patient and unreasonable. But they clutch desperately 
at such semblance of *‘ Union’ as is left about them, 
and still hope to make something substantial and for- 
midable of it. They have so far taken to heart the 
lesson of experience and the insistent teaching of op- 
ponents as to see plainly in their desperate pass that 
there can be no coherent union formed of a mere colloca- 
tion of men without special faculty or individual charac- 
ter—‘we formed the union very hurriedly’ (or words to 
that effect), said Mr. Mann the other day ; ‘and now we 
find we have given tickets of membership to, and taken 
subscriptions from, crowds of men who are of no use, 
—who are dishonest, idle, and dissolute. Mr. Mann 
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and the other leaders propose, therefore, to weed these 
out—the tares from the wheat: a task of no common 
difficulty and delay—and of the worthy remnant to 
form an union characterised by physical fitness, sobriety, 
and honesty. With such a reconstituted union they 
hope to perform all the necessary labour of the docks 
without friction or discontent, on a co-operation basis, 
The scheme sounds mighty fine; and doubtless both dock 
companies and shipowners would be glad if there were 
a body of men of a recognised standard of strength and 
steadiness with whom they could bargain to get their 
work done, and would readily give them the preference, 
if so be that such body did not claim a monopoly of all 
dock work. The only objection to this newest union 
is that it seems tolerably impracticable, and that its 
numbers, as compared to the ‘ignorant and undisci- 
plined multitude’ which has hitherto done dock work, 
would be as that of the ten righteous to the men of 
Sodom. 





‘RIGHT OR WRONG ?° 
TYVHERE is danger lest, in the multitude of words 
beginning to be uttered concerning the Church 
Mr. 
Gladstone has relegated the continued existence of the 
institution to the limbo of expediency, and at Greenock 


of Scotland, the true and only issue be obscured. 


even Lord Hartington appeared to indicate that, though 
he had an opinion of his own on the matter, he was not 
unprepared to defer to that of the Scottish many-headed. 
Lord Hartington is an Englishman, and he may feel en- 
titled to say that if the people of Scotland shall choose 
to Disestablish, it is no business of his to prevent them. 
But even there we join issue with him; the principle 
of Establishment is either wrong or right, and it is the 
duty of every statesman worthy the name to direct public 
opinion to what is right and away from what is wrong. 
If he has any opinion on the matter, if he is persuaded 
(as we believe he is) that ina Protestant country a Pro- 
testant Church should be united with the State, then 
he is bound to say so. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach put 
the case of English Churchmen most clearly at Kilmar- 
nock last week. ‘'To us, he said, ‘ this seems a question 
of right or wrong. ‘To us, he continued, ‘it seems 
right to maintain the establishment and endowment of 
the Scottish Church. . . The question of the connection 
between Church and State—all that it means and all 
that it implies—is far more important than the differ- 
ences of doctrine or the form of Church government 
which may divide us from the Presbyterian body.’ 
There is the crux of the whole question; and it is 
essential that the people of Britain should understand 
that this is the point at issue—this and no mere com- 
parison of figures or counting of heads. 

The Church of Scotland may, and probably does, in- 
clude a majority of the people of Scotland amongst her 
supporters. She is undoubtedly and necessarily the 
Church of the poor; but the reason for the continu- 
ance of the connection between herself and the State is 
higher than either. The controversy now beginning, 
which will disturb Scotland as no controversy has done 
since Charles Edward was lodged in Holyrood, must at 
once be lifted to this higher platform. In spite of a 
long course of political debauchery the Scottish people 
is still capable of appreciating the higher issues. It 
is for those who are actively engaged in Church 
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Defence and in the organisation of Laymen’s Leagues 
to see to it that the right ground is taken at once and 
definitely—to see to it that people’s minds are not 
obscured by even collateral issues, nor confused and 
diverted by irrelevant arguments. 

For matters religious the Scotsman has such an 
affinity as even in his cups is strong. ‘The present is 
one not merely of religion but also of morality and of 
the preservation of those influences which have made the 
Scotsman what he is. The work done by Dissenting 
Churches is great and worthy of all commendation ; 
but the moment Religion ceases to be publicly recog- 
nised as a part of the economy of the State, then will 
be seen the absolute futility of Voluntary effort to cope 
with irreligiousness. A democracy without religion is 
a savage beast ; a religious democracy may, and per- 
haps will, perform its work as ruler of the Empire as 
well as those from whom it has received that glorious 
trust. When instances abound on every hand of the 
growing materialism, sensuality, and selfishness of all 
classes—and perhaps more especially the lower—it is 
devil’s work indeed to set to work to destroy an organi- 
sation which exists solely to counteract such influences 
as these. ‘The destruction of the Scottish Church, how- 
ever tenderly accomplished, must be preceded by a time 
of agitation which will do infinite harm : the House of 
Lords will be drawn into the vortex, for it will be false 
to its position if it does not see to it that a general 
election precedes. And suppose it accomplished, sup- 
pose religion robbed for the relief of local taxation, 
suppose the glebes turned into football fields, the 
Church revenues diverted to the provision of public 
libraries, public baths, model lodging-houses, what you 
please—where will you find anything to replace what 
has been lost? Not in a United Presbyterian Church, 
for that is the dream of persons ignorant alike of 
history and of human nature ; not in a set of sects com- 
peting each with the other; not even in public libra- 
ries and public baths. We are old-fashioned enough 
to believe in the influence of Christianity as a civilising 
agent. Make the State non-Christian if you will; only 
let it be clearly understood that the loss will be for the 
State—-that is, the whole community. ‘Never since the 
Revolution has the Church of Scotland been exposed to 
so imminent a danger as that which threatens it at 
the present moment, writes Lord Salisbury. It is for 
those to whom the Church of Scotland is more than 
an institution, for those to whom she is a vital factor 
in the State, to impress the truth of the Prime Minis 
ter’s words on their fellow-countrymen. And this is a 
duty more incumbent on the laity than on the clergy, 
who already seem to be doing more than their share 
in the organisation of defence. Rather on the laity , 
for the loss for them would be infinitely greater than 
on the clergy, to whose baser motives Mr. Gladstone 
recently appealed, and we are sure appealed in vain. 


COURAGE! 
T)ROFESSOR JOWETT is accustomed to tell the 
L story of a certain Diogenes whose dying request 
it was that he might be buried on his face, because, he 
said, the whole world would before long be turned 
upside down. Diogenes was markedly wanting in that 
social instinct of which we are beginning to hear so 
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much again to-day. He probably cared very little 
whether his fellow-men stood on their heads or their 
heels. His philosophical position justified him. From 
his own point of view he was right. But we have not 
all of us his justification. It is only a select few, of 
a peculiarly mixed temperament, who can in any age 
do without society after the manner of Diogenes or 
Thoreau or Daniel Gumb. Such of us as do not 
belong to these few, if we ‘ gloomily contemplate’ the 
rising deluge in the fashion dilated on by Mr. Morley 
are not philosophers but cowards. 

It is a fact that, sapped from without, the bulwarks 
of social order are foundering and falling in. Every 
now and again, as a breach declares itself or a weak 
point in the barriers is descried, some one steps for- 
ward and perfunctorily shoots some rubbish there to 
check the influx—for the moment. The most of us 
stand inertly by, content if somehow or other things 
may last our time. But the sentiment which the 
French noblesse made almost respectable by putting it 
wittily is mere flabby ignobility in the inarticulate 
Briton. A soul, a purpose, and a creed must be given 
to this gross Whiggery. A leader must inspire the 
forces which only wait for him to become potent, but 
which without him are helpless and useless. Otherwise, 
we are swamped by the incoming tide. 

Cultivated persons, who are the best controllers of 
democracy within its bounds, are naturally its fiercest 
opponents when it threatens to rise too high. For 
them it is a matter of life and death. The dread of 
Socialism forced Heine to become a reactionary in poli- 
tics, and even made him believe in a God. His fear of 
this horribly naked, quite fig-leafless spectre, he said, 
had nothing in common with that of the parvenu who 
trembles for his wealth, nor with that of well-to-do 
tradesmen who fear an interruption of their profitable 
business. What disquieted him was the secret dread of 
the artist and the scholar, ‘who sees our whole modern 
civilisation, the laboriously-achieved product of so 
many centuries of effort, and the fruit of the noblest 
works of our ancestors, jeopardised by the triumph of 
communism.’ The absolute hostility of the people to 
ideas even more than to art is a terrible fact, and we 
cannot get rid of it by the childish expedient of shut- 
ting our eyes. Mr. Morris, a poet, and Mr. Bellamy, 
a dreamer of dreams, may say and believe otherwise ; 
but such authorities as the ingenuous Bax do not care 
to deny it, and the essays of the Fabian Society, 
written by men who, whatever they are, are men of 
ideas themselves, are sorrowful admissions of the fact. 
Walt Whitman is after all a poet of a sort. At anyrate 
he is a powerful personality : and you can detect a curi- 
ous note of horror in his exultation when he proclaims 
that democracy has been so retarded and hindered by 
powerful personalities ‘ that its first instincts are fain 
to clip, conform, bring in stragglers, and reduce every- 
thing to a dead level.” Perhaps after this confession 
from the poet of democracy himself we need say no 
more. Swept away by generous emotion, some of us 
may feel willing to sacrifice art and science, even our 
own interests—or if we cannot go so far as that, at 
least the interests of our descendants—for the mate- 
rial welfare of the suffering people. It is more than 
questionable that we should have the right to do so. 
The welfare of the people is dear to us as it was dear 
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to Lord Beaconsfield: but to purchase it at the 
cost of all art, learning, and refinement, would be 
to pay too high a price. Fortunately, to pay such 
a price would be entirely superfluous. Landor was a 
Tory, and he hated tyranny. He combined a passion 
for freedom with a hatred of democracy. His republic, 
in a word, was aristocratic: implying, with entire 
political freedom, government by the fittest. What is 
called ‘socialistic legislation’ is by no means incom- 
patible with this ideal. Lord Beaconsfield was no 
demagogue, and yet he passed Factory Acts. His 
early policy, it is true, for which he appealed for 
support to the youth of England, had to be abandoned, 
but that was because he lived in an age of Whigs. 
State aid is not unknown to Mr. Balfour. The ideal 
of Toryism, in short, is quite as socialistic as the 
Utopias of those who arrogate to themselves the name 
of Socialists : but its socialism is not democratic. Not 
that we look forward to government by mere intel- 
lectuality. Society has no worse evil to fear than the 
rule of doctrinaires : for, however valuable experiment 
may be in science, experimentalists are the most 
dangerous of politicians. Of this truth, until recently 
at all events, the nation has shown itself quite suffi- 
ciently conscious. It was, indeed, the only political 
generalisation that obtained any hearing at all in the 
country during the whole of the last century. Surely 
it is not useless to appeal to it now. ‘The masses are 
waiting for their natural leaders. If these will only 
take courage and proclaim themselves, followers will 
not by any means be wanting. 

The error we commit is in allowing, by implication 
at least, that all the ideas are with our opponents. 
Really and in fact, as we all know, the average Radical 
has no creed but spoliation. Come with us, he cries : 
we shall find all precious substance, we shall fill our 
houses with spoil. Cast in thy lot with us ; let us all 
have one purse. Our first impulse, of course, is to con- 
front our robbers with the police. But we must re- 
cognise that this method, by itself, is hopeless: for the 
reason that crude robbery, though the pith and founda- 
tion, is not the whole of their doctrine. They are 
fortified with a theory which is dangerous because it is 
half true: and to lock them up is to ‘ arrest’ a revolu- 
tion in too literal a sense. Let us meet them in an- 
other fashion. Fallacy can by no means abide a touch 
of the Ithuriel-spear of truth. Let us force the teach- 
ing of the Socialists to start up in its native dulness 
and squalor, and mayhap it will no longer have power 
to charm the dull ears of the people. 

Finally, let us never forget that as les Francais seront 
toujours les Francais, so our own country has certain 
national characteristics ; and political recklessness has 
not up till now been one of them. Hurry not the 
Commons of England, said John Milton. They are 
sturdy cattle, and confusion will come of it. <A little 
courage, and we shall be able to quote Isaiah against 
Diogenes : ‘ Surely your turning of things upside down 
shall be esteemed as the potter's clay.” 





‘IN THE CAUSE OF CIVILISATION, 


HE Witu Expedition was a complete success, and 
yet how little has been heard about it! It was 
not a small expedition. The whole of Vice-Admiral 
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Fremantle’s fleet was despatched upon it; no fewer 
than eight hundred men were landed, with eight guns; 
the Sultan’s forces were engaged and dispersed ; the 
Sultan was driven into hiding (10,000 rupees offered for 
his capture) and his town of Witu ‘utterly destroyed.’ 
And yet the late engagement at Walworth obtained 
fifty times as much publicity, and excited fifty times 
more remark. 

How is this? It is probably explained by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Although we rarely mention 
it, we all know how the necessity for the expedition 
arose. Certain German citizens established themselves 
in Witu territory as timber-cutters and traders. They 
were not invited by the Sultan, but they were un- 
molested ; and, besides, either at the time of their ap- 
pearance or soon afterwards Witu was placed under the 
German protectorate. By-and-by some unpleasantness 
arose ; and the end of it was a fight between the German 
timber-cutters and the Sultan’s soldiers, wherein the 
Germans were killed all but one. By this time Witu 
had become English again, under the African agreement 
with Germany ; and Germany, being no longer author- 
ised to chastise the natives in that territory herself, called 
upon the British Government (here we quote the Zanzi- 
bar correspondent of T'he T'imes) to ‘ secure justice and 
avenge the murdered Germans.’ How thoroughly this 
was done, and with what pomp and circumstance, we 
know from the reports of which we write and talk so 
little. ‘That it was done after inquiry into the facts of 
the case is not so evident as are the neatness and de- 
spatch with which the business was accomplished. Per- 
haps this was a case in which inquiry would have 
hampered the fulfilment of higher obligations. As 
The Times observes, ‘Probably it would not be too 
much to say that the nationality of the victims stimu- 
lated the promptitude of our Government, and that the 
swiftness and completeness of the punishment is evi- 
dence of our desire to leave nothing undone that will 
tend to cement the friendly relations existing between 
Great Britain and Germany in Africa. Here we 
perceive the higher obligation. Inquiry, completed 
and published, might possibly have obliged us to 
forego the opportunity of cementing the above-named 
friendly relations, or at any rate might have compelled 
us to do the work to which we were invited in a less 
vigorous and thorough manner. 

At the same time, however, it would be a satisfaction 
if the facts of the case, as reported by the surviving Ger- 
man wood-cutter, gave a stronger air of guilt to the 
Sultan of Witu. Under the circumstances, it is not so 
much of a massacre as might be desired. According to 
Herr Menschel’s account, as rendered to the editor of 
The Bombay Gazette, the deceased Germans suffered no 
annoyance till one day in August, when armed men 
came from the Sultan to forbid all further operations 
for a time. 
British ; and the Sultan would allow no more timber- 


The country had new masters in the 


cutting and exporting by foreigners without consent of 
Her Majesty’s consul, who represented the new autho- 
rity. But unfortunately the British consul had not 
yet arrived at his post ; and as suspension of business 
was inconvenient to them, the Germans went on with 
their work in spite of repeated warnings from the 
Sultan’s officers. At length the little band (seven or 
eight strong) was carried off to the seat of government, 
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some of them bearing weapons. At Witu they were 
put in confinement: which they would not stand, but 
broke out, made a fight of it, and were all killed 
but Herr Menschel, who managed to crawl away 
wounded. ‘That is the Herr’s story, which is in full 
accordance with every version previously received. It 
seems, then, that the Sultan might have had some- 
thing to say for himself had he been asked, before the 
‘utter destruction’ of his town, what he meant 
by murdering peaceful German settlers in his terri- 
tory. ‘Was it a crime, he might have asked, ‘to 
tell these people that they must have your consent 
to carrying on their business? Were my orders to 
be publicly defied ? Since they were not obeyed after 
repeated warning, was it so very wrong in me to order 
them here? May not my offence in putting these 
rebellious men in confinement, and in shooting them 
down when they tried to fight their way out, be 
punished with a handsome fine, or something in that 
way?’ Awkward questions which (luckily) we were 
not obliged to listen to. Justice has been secured in 
another and a better way ; for, as The Times says, ‘ the 
prompt measures taken by the British Government to 
avenge the outrage at Witu will be taken as an earnest 
that we are anxious to obliterate any lingering mis- 
understanding or distrust which might obstruct the 
joint efforts of the two Powers in the cause of civilisa- 
tion.” No doubt. Undoubtedly the cause of civilisation 
must never be neglected ; and yet that this particular 
contribution to it is made in mournful silence is not 
unintelligible. 


SIR WALTER. 


[° is well for us of the present generation that John 

Gibson Lockhart was moved to make the little use 
he made of that Journal which Sir Walter kept with such 
constancy and fidelity of the black and melancholy years 
between 1825 and 1832; for, to speak sooth, it comes 
upon us now with a force, a freshness of interest, a per- 
suasiveness, a quality of nobility, that make it incom- 
parably the most important book not merely of 1890 
but of many recent years. By permission of Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott, who has laid the reading world under 
the heaviest obligation, the precious manuscript ap- 
pears (The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. Edinburgh: 
Douglas) ‘ exactly as Scott left it, as regards the text, 
and furnished in the matter of marginal illustrations with 
notes reprinted from Lockhart or added by Mr. David 
Douglas, the present editor, who has discharged the 
duties of his task with singular modesty, tact, and 
completeness. What we have there is Sir Walter's 
confession to Sir Walter: a piece of self-revelation, 
that is to say, unique in literature and as absolutely 
assured of immortality as the best and bravest of 
those admirable achievements in romance which 
mark an epoch in the literature not only of Britain 
but of Europe and the world. 

Sir Walter, it may be objected, was of all men the 
least ‘ personal, the least addicted to that wearing of 
heart upon sleeve which to so many is chief among the 
distinguishing characteristics of genius ; and it might 
well be argued that the publication of these illimitable 
confidences is out of consonance with his tradition, and 
is an absolute infringement of that habit of reticence 
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one effect of which was to keep the Author of Waverley 
and the Great Unknown synonymous terms. The answer 
iseasy. There is no body-snatching here. ”Tis close on 
sixty years since Sir Walter, his hand scarce able to 
control the pen, wrote the last unfinished sentence in 
this Journal ; and in that lapse of time the men and 
women that he knew have followed himself down the 
dark way, till none is left that could so much as correct 
an error or throw doubt upon a date, so that here are 
no hearts to hurt, no proprieties to shock, no question- 
able things to slur or to excuse. This is no beggar’s 
wallet of scraps and shreds, of ‘ fittons, figments, and 
leasings, interesting to none but the rag-picker that 
has hooked them out of the dust of the past, and 
precious to none but the dealer in marine* stores in 
whose shop window they are set forth for the edifica- 
tion of rivals in the trade. Here are no love-sick 
letters, no spavined rhythms, no halting and con- 
temptible rhymes, no bones nor trinkets picked 
from the seclusion of the grave, no breaches of the 
sacred confidence of death. Here is, in fact, a living 
book, and one of the most poignantly effective that its 
illustrious author ever wrote. Sir Walter, indeed, be- 
longs to the world at large. We do not believe that he 
would have ordered the destruction of this Journal ; 
and we hold that, even had he done so, it would have 
been an offence against his memory not to disobey. 
For, indeed, it is one of the noblest of books. As told 
in Lockhart’s Life, the story of those last years when 
the Magician, turning his wand to the task of writing 
off a load of debt the thought of which would have 
staggered most men and have maddened some—even in 
Lockhart, we say, that story and its effect are entitled 
to rank with the best, the sanest, the most salutary in- 
fluences in British literature. How much stronger the 
effect, how much more irresistible the influence, when it 
is the Master himself that tells the tale! when it is the 
Hero himself that notes the points of the combat and 
remarks upon the incidents of his desperate and inter- 
minable toil! To have left this book in limbo were 
to have deprived the world of the presentment of a 
great man at his greatest and a good man at his best. 
And the world is not so populous with good men 
and great that it can even afford to be thus defrauded 
and deprived. 

There is but one book in English to which this 
Journal can be compared, and that is the Journey to 
Lisbon of Henry Fielding. Through both there ring 
the same strong notes of manly modesty, indomitable 
fortitude, a temperate and cheerful serenity of spirit, 
the dignity that is proof against all mortal circum- 
stances. But the cases are not the same. Fielding— 
old and broken and exhausted—went out to die, and 
soon fulfilled his destiny. With Scott the agony was 
seven years long, and there were days of it that may 
well have counted as laborious years. ‘That gives the 
Journal its peculiar interest and its special charm ; and 
that, too, inclines one to seek for parallels not in Eng- 
lish but in Greek—less in the Fielding of the Journey 
than in the Marcus Aurelius of the Meditations. Be- 
tween the Emperor campaigning by day and writing in 
his tent by night at the extreme confines of Roman 
rule, and this Scottish man of letters relating the results 
of his forlorn diurnal round, the distance, in effect, is 


inconsiderable. 
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MODERN MEN. 
SIR HERBERT 8. OAKELEY. 


ITHIN the last twenty-five years the progress of 
music in this country has been very remarkable. 

We have been getting fonder of music, and of good music. 
In some fashion—rather haphazard, perhaps—we have 
been learning to know good music when we hear it. No 
doubt the middle-class drawing-room, that last fortress of 
error, is much where it was. Time-honoured shrine of 
dié-away, sigh-away adolescence, it still resounds to the 
strains of the Valérie Whites and the Molloys. But the 
Teutonic invasion has told: Mendelssohn has almost ob- 
tained the Britannic civifas, and even Schumann stands— 
uncertain, it is truae—upon the threshold. And if we pass 
from the drawing-room to the concert-hall, the state of 
affairs is positively encouraging. Here are great organs 
magnificently played ; here is Bach ; here is a band ; here 
are Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, all the gods. Of the heralds 
who have announced this change none is more conspicuous 
than the Reid Professor of Music in the University of 
Edinburgh. It is precisely within the limits of his floruit 
that this country has recognised the existence and the 
paramount importance of great music, has conceived a 
desire for it, and with characteristic tenacity will not let go 
the grip it has once got. When Sir Herbert Oakeley in 1865 
assumed the Edinburgh chair, music was in the stage of first 
revelation as far as Scotland was concerned : the taste for 
anything beyond the crudest melodic protoplasm had to 
be created ; the people had to be played to and sung to, 
played and sung to sumptuously ; the Professor had to be 
a virtuoso rather than a teacher either of ‘theorick’ or 
‘practick.’ And a virtuoso Sir Herbert proved himself to 
be of the first rank. His organ recitals did more for 
the cultivation of music in Edinburgh than any number 
of lectures, however learned, could have done. Yet the 
Professor was eminently a learned musician. The storm 
of opposition which he met when first elected has faded 
from the memory of all but a few of his oldest friends and 
a very few of his bitterest enemies. It is amusing, how- 
ever, to recall the fact that, next to his youth and good 
birth, the principal objection alleged against him was the 
want of professional learning. The air waxed feverish 
with the jargon of the schools, and men hurled in one 
another’s faces ‘chromatic semi-tones’ and ‘illicit pro- 
gressions’ of the most dreadful kind. Whispers went 
about of ‘consecutive sevenths’! An anthem of Pro- 
fessor Oakeley’s was grimly, not to say viciously, analysed 
by an English Professor, one of the disappointed can- 
didates. Then ‘ Musicus’ to the rescue! then the din 
of battle and the clamor ad astra! The fight round the 
body of Patroclus was nothing to it. ‘Consecutive 
sevenths, quotha !—Good gracious! But‘ Musicus’ proved 
that ‘consecutive sevenths’ grew like blackberries on 
the bushes of all Church composers from Bach down- 
wards ; and some one else discovered that the particular 
sevenths specified were not consecutive. Prodigious! 
But the hurly-burly soon cleared away: the Professor's 
inaugural lecture was most favourably received, and he 
soon saw his way to satisfying the prime necessity of the 
situation, and that was musical demonstration, epideixis, 
or whatever we choose to call it—the necessity, in fact, 
that people should hear and become leavened with good 
music. As a means to this end the organ recitals were 
started; they were an extra-professorial, self-imposed 
task, and were extremely successful. But a still more 
important step was the renovation of the Reid Concert : 
this indeed was the most practical step that could have 
been taken. Mr. Halle’s band came to Edinburgh. It 
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was a daring experiment, but it was the dawning of a 
new day. It is impossible to overrate the service done 
by Sir Charles Halle to the cause of music in Scotland ; 
and for our introduction to Sir Charles we are indebted 
to Sir Herbert. 

But Dr. Oakeley’s work and reputation belong to the 
general domain of music as cultivated in these islands, 
Looked at from this point of view, how does he stand ? 
First, we should say he was eminently a learned musician. 
A haunter of cathedrals from his childhood, he caught 
that ancient afflatus from the beginning, and it has never 
ceased to influence him. This is not only a first love ; 
it runs through everything that he has written. Dr. 
Wesley, Dr. Buck, and above all Dr. Stephen Elvey, 
held this babe at the font of his musical baptism. 
The compositions of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley may 
serve to give us an idea of this school in its purity, as 
resting upon the solid Anglican basis and but slightly 
affected by any music later than that of Beethoven or 
even of Bach: a school pra-Wagnerian, severe, and above 
all things learned. To pass through such a school was a 
magnificent and fruitful discipline for the young Oxonian, 
But if the basis was solid, it was narrow; and it was in 
Germany under Schneider and Moscheles and Liszt that 
Professor Oakeley built up the superstructure of an educa- 
tion at once sound and liberal, reverent of the past, and 
aspiring to the future. Through Schneider at Dresden the 
Scots Professor holds the veritable Bachian tradition of 
organ-playing ; from Liszt perhaps more particularly he 
has caught that romantic fervour which, chastened by 
early classical training, breathes in the songs from The 
Princess, for instance, and in so many of his pieces for 
the pianoforte. Of the songs one can only say that it is 
marvellous how they have been neglected. They are 
hardly ever sung in public, scarcely known in private 
except to a few amateurs; and yet they are very fine 
songs indeed. Ad Amore, for instance, is a genuine bit 
of Renaissance work : a real Italian song, not an opera air, 
which is a very different thing. Possibly Sir Herbert may 
have stood in his own light by arranging his songs with 
difficult accompaniments. He forgets, perhaps, that it is 
almost cruel to exact of a hostess that she should find an 
‘accompanyist’ after she has unearthed a singer. But 
we have seen even intelligent performers turn tail be- 
fore the second, perhaps the third, editio auctior atque 
emendatior of an Oakeleian accompaniment. Also, we 
must not omit to notice Sir Herbert’s remarkable talent 
of fugal imprevisation. We think it was Dr. Wesley 
who first drew public attention to the singular degree in 
which his pupil possessed this rare and delightful gift. 

A fragmentary mind, so some have said, and a frag- 
mentary career; a mind of jets and rocket flights, a 
career of spurts and splashes. That is not fair: infre- 
quent of production, one would rather say, but persistent, 
consistent, and continuous. The solid basis is always 
there, the deep, well-laid foundation. But the produc- 
tive impulse is intermittent, and we have certainly not re- 
ceived from Sir Herbert Oakeley all that he is able to 
give us. He has done much, and we are not ungrateful ; 
but he has not yet done justice to himself and to the 
great powers with which he is endowed. A terrible 
accident’eighteen years ago had well-nigh withdrawn 
him altogether from the exercise of his art: we must 
not, and we do not, forget the indomitable energy and 
the sense of duty with which he bore up under so crush- 
ing a calamity. And now that he is retiring into the 
seclusion of private life, the farewell tendered him is 
most respectful and affectionate: he is a Professor emeri- 
tus in the truest sense of the term; he has deserved 
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well of his art and of his country; he has deserved that 
we should follow him (as we do) with our best and 
kindest wishes, and with the hope that his leisure may 
yet bring forth the long-delayed fruit of which he still 
‘sustains the expectation.’ We had thought, indeed, that 
this would have been the utterance of a universal desire. 
But we are reminded by a recent issue of a journal not less 
conspicuous for silliness than infamous for spite and bad 
breeding that the gall of bitterness has not yet evaporated 
in some breasts: veteran receptacles, it would seem, of 
that fluid, considering that the spretw injuria forme dates 
from 1865. However, we need only add a codicil to our 
vows, and that is the wish that Professor Oakeley may feel 
in his retirement how despicable all this is, and how good 
and pleasant a thing it is to rest, in a sense less awful but 
not less real than that in which rare Ben originally used 
the words, ‘Safe from the wolf’s black jaw and the dull 


ass’s hoof.’ 


TO ANY GREYBEARD. 

YOU are now distant many winters from your prime, 
yet you were once as [ am; and I entreat you, 
pardon me if, foreboding my own declension, I reflect 
upon your state. How long you have lived! What a 
term of years has fallen to you, if you will but consider ! 
There are threescore and more of venerable annals in 
your memory, and to live a twelvemonth is to see strange 
things. You are yourself a fraction of the world’s age, 
and must embrace some mighty circumstances in her his- 


tory. You are no cipher, therefore ; for, even though it 


were against your will, you have been a constituent of 


change in a planet which is part of the universe. No 
wonder this knowledge disposes you to disdain the un- 
influential young, for your movements have helped to 
set the stars a-tingle. You are of my forerunners and 
my founders ; I am of your manufacture, unawares ; were 
it not for your white locks I should have no being. I bow 
to you: for you I have a reverent gratitude. Shall I be 
like you some time? Let me look upon my fate. 

These long grey years have taught you many things, 
for Time's is the only school. When I consider with what 
a fantastic armoury you set forth, I find it marvellous that 
you have got so far in safety ; though ‘tis long since you 
cast away your last ineptitude, I wonder you did not fall 
in those early days. But now you are equipped after 
Time’s own heart, and nothing but misadventure of the 
flesh can make a dint upon you. What great lessons he 
has impressed on you since first you came under his stick ! 
You have learned to regret not nor to mourn, not to refuse 
nor to deny, to be silent, to sit at ease, to laugh. In your 
perilous passage to so remote a rock as now you occupy 
you have gathered a cheerful stock of wit, pilfering from 
a thousand oblivious sources; and with this your grey 
thoughts keep most incongruous company. How is it 
such a fellowship does not appear unto you bitter? I 
fancy you must have lost your sense of the grotesque. 
Your continued joyous existence is most unnatural, for 
you have violated every spontaneous injunction of your 
youth. There was never an instinctive longing in you 
that Experience did not crush ; yet so has she shaped you 
to a grinning disregard that you stand exquisitely adjusted 
to her. When you were as I am now you turned from 
those who were as now you are with a restrained contempt, 
a noticeable pity, an incipient fear. It did not seem to 
you that they were well, alive. You had looked for their 
disappearance at fifty, but they surprised you. So do you 
us, your grandsons. Is it not plain to you that in your 
youth you pursued objects which were shadows ? And, 
were they substantial, you are a score of years beyond 
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them now: what keeps you alive? What can you have 
left for your ruin of a human frame, for your pillaged 
temple of a body ? 

Yet you take life with the ease and indifference of 
twenty, with no greater anxiety than has the youth on 
whom a golden world is dawning. It is true his model is 
not yours to the finger-tips, for you have the secret of 
living with ease only and not with elegance. Yet you 
are more fortunate than he; for though like you he lives 
in the ever-flowing present, there comes a time when he 
fears the future, while for you there is only the past. Be- 
tween you and him lie all the terrors, the sorrows, the 
failures, the tragedies of life. He is not yet upon the 
tide ; you have been washed up to the beyond. All great 
desires have left you; the passions that are born of Life, 
yet wear their mother to the grave, have fled from a house 
which holds now but the desire of existence, the passion of 
self-preservation. You keep yourself in an even balance 
with external accidents so that they do not disarrange your 
equable mood, and time has formed this habit so perfectly 
that you yield only to some material disappointment of a 
primary order. Threescore years have turned you out a 
most dainty connoisseur of the daily round, and ’tis only out- 
rage of this taste smacks to you of misfortune. If your 
dinner misfits, ’tis an offence for the stocks ; but happily 
you will forget it with the day, as you forget all things. 
And yet in a way you have but now begun to remember. 
The champions of old time lie buried in your youth, and 
their memories are your monopoly. Jealousy died when 
you resigned the passions, so your delight is at its highest 
in the company of those who can remember with you. 
But the memories of coévals are rarely at one, and each 
will add a new note of admiration, each will extend into 
the most astonishing parentheses. These asides are better 
than your main theses, being instantaneous miniatures of 
your life, whereas the latter are apt to be cut to one 
length, excerpts from larger reminiscences, filchings from 
the public knowledge. But this harkback is your sweetest 
diversion, and I often wonder how you bear the passage of 
your compeers. For as your grey beard turns white, one 
by one they go by you into the darkness. How long have 
they been falling away who could remember with you 
once the great occasion of your manhood? Once you 
could crack with many, but now your recollections overlap 
with few. You have not even a fellow to recall the dish 
old Terré served upon that summer night sixty years since. 
For the lack of a stimulus you too are forgetting, and if 
your friends give you leave Terré will soon pass from you 
as all else is passing ; even the fragrance of a dish must 
leave you at last. One would think that this growing 
isolation would strike a chill into your bones ; but though 
I watch I do not observe you to tremble. I could vow there 
is not one of you looks across the border enviously ; not 
one blinks at the thither prospect. You have no grudge 
against your position, nor any dread of it. I doubt if you 
have ever knowingly set your faces to the mist since you 
grew greybeards ; the desire of knowledge and the fear 
of the unknown died gradually with that growth. — | 
cannot conceive your tie to life. How much of romance 
have you left ? Have you still the dear fiction that there 
are wondrous things beyond the west ? I am sure that long 
since you have forgot the very name of Woman. She is 
a domestic instrument between you and the dark; to 
escape thither you must pass her. She fends you from the 
eventual evil ; you know nothing more of her. 

From this side forty your plight seems piteous, but I 
dare be sworn you are happy. You are without hopes, but 
you are without fears ; and you have the pleasant occu- 
pation of life. 
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BLOODING THE HOUNDS. 


THHERE are exceptions to the rule, but the foxhound is 

not a highly intelligent dog. The life he leads after 
his first year of puppyhood does not conduce to the acqui- 
sition of general knowledge ; for his attention is sternly 
restricted to his own special subject. Canine cleverness 
develops most readily either in animals used as com- 
panions or in animals taught to work in solitude. A 
retriever, for instance, depends on his own resources, 
for there are no companions to help him out; if his 
nose is at fault, his brain is unequal to a difficulty: he 
is beaten, and that makes him strive so hard that 
his wits grow brighter and brighter. So far as intelli- 
gence is concerned, the comparison between a retriever 
and a greyhound is all in favour of the former; the latter 
does not seek his quarry, but is slipped in full view, and 
kills by sheer speed and dexterity : his mental faculties 
are never called into play, and therefore have deteriorated. 
Between the two, the foxhound takes a middle way. He 


always hunts in a pack, and, if at fault, he has the help of 


his human as well as his canine companions ; he is there- 
fore not so self-reliant as the retriever; but inasmuch 
as he is used to hunt the craftiest of beasts, and that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred without seeing his 
quarry till the death, and inasmuch as during the chase 
he is continually put to it to penetrate the baffling 
wiles of his adversary, he has developed a far deeper 
intellect than the greyhound. And that all dogs work 
by intelligence and not by unerring instinct were easy 
to be proved by the mistakes they make: as (to take 
familiar examples) when Sir Walter's deerhound, misled 
by his sense of smell, ran down and killed a tough and 
respectable old billy-goat; or when Aytoun’s famous 
Captain (in his dotage) made a dead point at a field-mouse; 
or the foxhounds at Woodstock hunting a collie with his 
pads rubbed with aniseed, which Carlyle likened unto a 
human soul in flight before a legion of fiends. Now, a 
pointer puppy seems often to learn his craft from his 
mother, some spaniels take to retrieving as a duck takes 
to the water, while terriers appear to be born with a 
hatred of rats; but the foxhound begins life with ex- 
tremely vague ideas as to the nature and object of his mis- 
sion. In cub-hunting it is often amusing in the extreme 
to note the astonished displeasure with which some veteran, 
some Arrogant or Matchless, some Fury or Chieftain or 
Dido, will see the newcomers running riot on the foil of 
a hare or the slot of a deer, or even—(as if they were 
common lurchers!) giving chase to the engaging cony. 
\ foxhound has no particular antipathy to Reynard : he 
would hunt anything he is ‘entered’ for; indeed, he 
makes a capital otterhound, particularly in a mixed pack. 
Yet many a frequenter of Market Harborough or Melton 
Mowbray in the hunting season knows nothing of the 
training that has prepared the pack he loves to follow. 

In some packs more than necessary attention is paid to 
cub-hunting. Hardly is the corn cut before the sport 
begins, and this is not fair to the foxes. Many vixens 
litter in May, and some delay as long as June or later, 
so that in late August or September, when the puppies 
are blooded in some packs, there are helpless cubs in the 
coverts that, given a certain grace, might have made ex- 
cellent sport. But when the season is well advanced, 
cub-hunting has a charm you seek in vain in the serious 
business for which it is a preparation. You find few 
men at the meet; for those whose ideal of hunting is 
a long and fast ride do not put in an appearance, and the 
temptations of moor and loch and turnip-field are still 
potent to avail. It is he that combines an appreciation of 
natural beauty with a love of dogs and horses that takes 
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his pleasure here and now. On a hazy October morning, 
when festoons of gossamer spread from tree to tree and 
are draped over bush and hedgerow, and brown acorn and 
ripe chestnut keep dropping from the glowing leafage, 
the huntsman’s pink and the colour of the pack com- 
plete the happy picture. There are no long runs to excite 
you, but the green rides are pleasant cantering and the 
hound work is interesting. Our exquisite autumn left a 
superabundance of cover in the woods, an undergrowth of 
nettle, burdock, and thistle that will disappear with the 
frosts. As the huntsman brings out a detachment of 
oldsters to teach his pups their duties, the pack is much 
larger than at regular meets, and its tendency to get split 
into rival factions where foxes are many is proportionally 
strengthened, so that in thick woods it is often impossible 
to keep the game in view. Hunting the hounds, indeed, 
is sometimes part of the fun. 

It is questionable if the process of blooding advantages 
the fox as much as is claimed for it. But some of its 
virtues are beyond dispute. When a game-preserver 
carefully exterminates poor ‘Reynolds’ in the spring 
and fills his coverts in autumn with purchased and half- 
tame cubs; or when, for the sake of his partridges and 
pheasants, he pays so much blackmail to pug that pug 
has grown fat, lazy, and confident, the puppies will spill 
much blood and make an end of many useless lives. 
Again, it is surely a useful lesson to the cubs. All sum- 
mer they have revelled in plenty. If you startled them, 
aretreat to gorse or brushwood meant safety. Of enemies 
they know but the shepherd’s dog—(they hold him in 
contempt)—or those wandering terriers that play hide- 
and-seek with them. But it is well for them in Novem 
ber—(and it will be well for the hard riders)—if the 
October bustle has taught them that, when several scores 
of feet come trampling into their retreat, and the points 
of many feathering tails are discernible here and there, 
and a terrible music is breaking from a crowd of throats, 
their best policy is not to slink about and meet death at 
last in some wretched earth or hiding-place, but to be 
off full pelt across stubble and ploughland and meadow, 
over brook and over bullfinch, to some far-distant hold. 
During the cub-hunting season there are so many safe 
resorts that the really game fox who goes off in this 
fashion is tolerably certain to save his brush. And in 
countries where the number of foxes is held by the 
bucolic mind to be somewhat large it is manifestly ad- 
visable to do a little thinning. 

Where you may watch the puppies at work there can 
be no question as to the charm of the game. The prac- 
tice of showing puppies has greatly added to the interest 
of the farmers who walk them, and is the cause of many 
improvements ; yet it is not in the showyard but the field 
that promise is really tested. You see how quickly they 
learn the language of the horn of which the huntsman 
makes a liberal use in woodlands, how prettily this one 
draws, what dash and go another is developing; and if 
you watch very closely it will soon be apparent that almost 
by intuition the old pack has got to know what its new 
children are made of, and soon the note of one is taken 
by them all, while the brainless yelp of another goes un- 
heeded. And now and again, when they get away after 
a good one, you have a sharp gallop under the loose and 
melancholy boughs or across a stubble still wet with thick 
autumnal dews. Of course the man who hunts for the 
mere sake of hard riding has no temptation to be up and 
abroad betimes; but laggards are easily spared in the 
days of overcrowded meets. Sometimes, indeed, there 
are so few that one is agreeably reminded of days when 
baron or knight was sufficient company for his dogs, his 
horses, and his servants. It is like a study of venery in 
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its first form ; and one cannot help almost regretting that 
October has come and gone and the sport is to an end. 
"Tis but a passing cloud of sentiment, for there is no cub- 
hunter but recognises at the bottom of his heart that the 
‘long glories’ of the chase are only possible with trained 


dogs and foxes old in villainy and craft. 


‘BEAU AUSTIN.’ 
(Haymarket Theatre, 3d Nov. 1890.) 


’ 


T the beginning of August 1823, writes Thackeray, 


= ‘Bartlemytide holidays came, and I was to go to 
my parents, who were at Tunbridge Wells.’ Three years 
earlier he would have met Beau Austin there, and so 
learned a truer diagnosis of the dandy than the famous 
one of the layers of waistcoats superimposed on nothing. 
Austin would have pointed him the way to the dandy’s 
heart. In their play of which the Beau is the eponymous 
hero Messrs. Henley and Stevenson map out that route for 
us, working their little chart of the dandy’s pays du tendre, 
sampler-wise, in silk traceries on delicate faded stuffs. It 
was high time, for the dandy has suffered from a con- 
spiracy of misinterpretation. Indeed, one might almost 
call him the male, not as some have lightly thought 
him, of the society beauty, but of the /emme incomprise. 
Thackeray did him wrong, Bulwer no less, Macaulay and 
Carlyle of course, even George Meredith. He was never 
an Admirable Crichton. He was not an aristocrat, and 
his royalty, though real, was not of the sort catalogued 
in the Almanach de Gotha. He was more—he was a 
Warwick. ‘I have made this man what he is, said Brum- 
mell of Alvanley's fat friend, ‘and I can unmake him.’ 
The elder Richmond had been a king of dandies, but he 
was tempted to be Richmond Roy, and lost his dandy- 
hood. ‘Roy ne puis, prince ne daigne, Brummell suis, was 


your true dandy’s motto. George Austin knows this, for 


though he has travelled to Tunbridge in the chariot of 


a royal duke, that vehicle is to him only ‘ another per- 
son's carriage,’ and he is held to have ‘ brought the duke 
in his train.” History has gone wrong over the dandy 
quite as grievously as the less pretentious form of fiction. 
The dandy disdained public affairs. Wherefore Alcibiades 
and Bolingbroke, with claims otherwise valid, are ruled out 
of the game. As grands seigneurs Lauzun and Richelieu 
are at once disqualified. Sheridan and Byron, too; for 
your true dandy had no velleity for letters. Brummell 
trifled with album verse, but could not stoop to poetry. 
All these men must go, with the dandy’s crumpled cravats, 
into the basketful of ‘ our failures.” They failed because 


they were too complex: the dandy had the strength of 


ten of these because his strength was pure—pure dandy- 
ism. There is the test of your true dandy. Take away 
his dandyism and nothing remains. He represented the 
dandiaeal idea, as Elia said Munden understood a leg of 
mutton, in its quiddity. What is this quiddity? Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdréckh found it in a clothes-horse. Vulgar 
error! A Spencer remained a dandy, shorn of one coat-tail. 
The dandy survived in Robert Macaire, though time and 
the hour had converted his gloves into mittens. It was 
the dandy who made the tailor, not the tailor the dandy. 
‘I remember a Mr. Bosbury, a cutter of coats, says Beau 
Austin. ‘I have the vanity to believe | formed his busi- 
ness.” Teufelsdrickh finds in the dandy the apostle of a 
sect. The dandy as hot-gospeller—faugh ! And yet the 
dandy had a mission. It was to vindicate the claims of 
caprice in an age of convention. It was to unsettle the 
complacent burgess mind with the aleatory, to shock it 
with the unexpected. It was to spiritualise the mode. 
It was to codify the laws of frivolity. It was to re-arrange 
the social hierarchy, to make wealth, rank, intellect yield 
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precedence to elegance. Even more than a missionary 
was the dandy an artist. Anch’ io son pittore, he might 
have boasted, had he condescended to the lingo of 
fiddlers. He was his own paint and canvas, and pleased 
with his person as other men with their works. And he 
interpreted his own ideas, not other men’s. Hence in 
the scale of merit he ranks above the great actor. Lastly, 
he was a philosopher. For he made something out of 
naught, proved that the superfluous is the necessary, and, 
generally, that nothing is but thinking makes it so. Your 
true dandy was your truest idealist. 

This is the analysis of the late-Georgian dandy. My 
sufficient excuse for working it out here is that it is the 
true key to the dramatic synthesis of him attempted in 
Beau Austin. And there remains yet another indispens- 
able preliminary to the proper comprehension of the play 
in the answer to the question: What were the dandy’s rela- 
tions to women? Of course he was no professional Don 
Juan. Passion would have been fatal to a starched cravat. 
Seduction, as a finishing touch to elegance, a bravura piece 
of virtuosity in the art of life, could not be wholly dis- 
pensed with ; but it was a mere parergon. ‘This sultan 
had higher uses for his cambric handkerchief than to throw 
it. It was for him what Hilmar Ténnesen calls a banner 
of the ideal, not a missile. But the sultanas all snatched 


it. ‘Not to pine for that Sylvander, says Miss Foster of 


George Austin, ‘ was to resign from good society.’ As for 


marriage, his quasi-royal position put that out of the ques- 


tion. Hear Miss Foster once more. ‘The attentions of 


a gentleman like Mr. Austin are not supposed to lead to 


matrimony. A private gentleman by birth, but a kind of 


king by habit and reputation, what woman could he marry? 
Those to whom he might properly aspire are all too far 
below him. The very greatness of his success compels 
him to remain unmarried.’ 

It is here that we first put the play to the touch. The 
authors of Beau Austin undertake to achieve the impos- 
sible, to induce their dandy to marry. Well and good. 
That is a gallant adventure. But they do not storm their 
stronghold: it surrenders without a siege or so much as a 
sortie. In an act and a-half they have planted their 
dandy firmly upon his legs. What manner of man he is 
has been skilfully revealed in the enthusiasm of Miss 
Foster (she had walked her first minuet with him about 
the time of Nelson and the Nile, when ‘ he had killed his 
man, wore pink and silver, was most elegantly pale, and 
the most ravishing creature’); and a scene between the 
Beau and his valet, close followed by one between the 
great man and a pert Tom-and-Jerry youth, Anthony 
Musgrave, nephew to Miss Foster and cornet in Austin’s 
old regiment, the ‘ Prince’s Own,’ completes the synthesis 
of the dandy. We have already learned—what Anthony 
as yet has not—that his sister Dorothy had some six 
months ago become one of the sultanas. Her old sweet- 
heart, John Fenwick, has learned it too, and from her 
own lips. Fenwick at once seeks an interview with the 
Beau, and appeals to his generosity. Surely this should 
be the scéne-d-faire of the piece ; for is it not ‘one of 
the passionate cruces of life where duty and inclination 
come nobly to the grapple’? But this grapple turns out 
suspiciously like some recent grapples of another sort : 
grapples managed ‘on the cross, where the spectator gets 
barely a single round for his money. The Beau pleads 
that a dandy should not be asked to be Quixotic. If 
he had married every lady by whom it was his fortune 
to have been distinguished, the Wells would scarce be 


spacious enough for his establishment. In the duel of 


sex the lady had been winged, and there was an end 
of it. But, finding Fenwick persistent, the Beau gives 
in without more ado. His age, he says (he is fifty), 
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His is now the royal mood of the 
He 


suthces to 


makes him clement. 
will marry 


~ 


mature man: to abdicate for others. 


Dorothy. 
situation which it takes the author of Denise five whole 


Thus one brief scene resolve a 


acts to work out. Not a doubt of it, this scéne-d-faire, to 
speak once more the Sarceian dialect, is escamotée. If I 
held a brief for the authors, which I do not, I should 
answer that Sarcey and Dumas have nothing to do with 
the matter, that this play is sampler-work, and that the 
sampler, like the willow-pattern plate, has its own laws, 
or rather its own anarchies, of perspective. I am not of 
those who are disposed to find fault with the ensuing 
situation of the play, Dorothy’s refusal of the Beau's offer. 
That seems to me, in Mr. Ruskin’s phrase, entirely right. 


In the first place for the very sufficient reason that, with- 
out it, there would be an end of the play. The game 


would be up. 
sary in the play but natural in life. The Beau’s offer is six 
months too late. 
her a humiliating alternative: ‘ Marry me, or you are dis- 


And Dorothy’s answer is not only neces- 
It is not spontaneous; it forces upon 
honoured ; marry me, or your brother’ (for Anthony has 


No. To blame 


the Beau for capitulating too soon, and the lady for not 


learnt all and is vowing vengeance) ‘ dies.’ 


capitulating soon enough, is to strain the privileges of 
critical inconsistency. 

To demand that the lady should persist in her rejection 
would show a morbid taste for ‘unhappy endings’ or the 
Ibsenite ‘ note of interrogation.’ At all costs Beau Austin 
must be saved from following Brummell into exile at 
Calais. And to have preceded Prince Florizel of Bohemia 
(the Beau’s descendant, I am sure, by one of the other 
sultanas) into the retirement of a Leicester Square cigar 
divan would have been too great a concession in an age 
of snuff. Accordingly, after the Beau has passed through 
the crucible of martyrdom by enduring, without retalia- 
tion, a blow in the face from the infuriated Anthony in 
the presence of a royal duke, and has emerged singed 
When the 
curtain has fallen upon the dandy’s magnificent ‘ Your 


but purified, Dorothy rushes into his arms. 


Royal Highness, may | present you Mrs. George Frederick 


Austin?’ George doubtless turns to his new brother-in- 


‘Efface!’ The 


Learn that 


law with an anticipation of M. Augier’s 
royal duke, by the way, is a persona muta. 
royalty in the presence of a dandy, like the wsthete in 
presence of a Botticelli, is dumb. But Lord Burleigh’s 
nod is a dangerous experiment to try twice. 

[t was not without design that I alluded to Prince 
Florizel. All the characters (except Anthony, cui contigit 
adire Corinthum) speak the stately speech of that great and 
good man: Miss Leclereq perhaps with more orotund 
fervour than her comrades. Though I checked the players 
by the book, I never once detected a slip from the elegant 
idiom of 1820 to the canonised slang of 1890. Indeed, 
the dialogue throughout was music to the ear, and each 
dress a separate ecstasy for the eye : the whole atmosphere 
of the play reproduced the subtle aroma of the age of the 
He had to 


recapture the fugitive graces of a Brummell: and the 


dandies. Mr. Tree’s was the hardest task. 
dandy belongs to the category of the actor, the orator, 
the talker 
par le corps, of all types the most difficult to repro- 


types gui parlent (in Button’s phrase) au corps 
duce. Mr. Tree nearly mastered the difficulty, and will 
quite master it if he will pad out his dandy with a 
little more regal magnificence and moderate his transports 
of lachrymose sentiment. Your dandy, to be sure, was 
born to invent new trimmings for his sleeves, but I do not 
think it would ever have occurred to him to wear his heart 
Mrs. Tree played with quiet, somewhat too quiet, 
dignity ; Mr. Edmund Maurice was excellent as the 
Corinthian hobbledehoy, getting into the very skin of the 


there. 
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part; and Mr. Brookfield, a master of ‘stipple’ in art, 
‘composed ’ the valet with all his usual skill, and more, 
One little weakness in the valet distresses me, and that is 


not Mr. Brookfield’s. 
(in jean) of the dandy. 


The man is, of course, the replica 

‘He has the beau’s own walk to 
that degree you can’t tell his back from his master’s.’ But 
the imitation is carried one step too far. When the master 
capitulates, the man approves. 1 cannot forgive him for 
this. 
the stern, unbending devotee of dandyism left alone to 


When Austin bids him ‘ get out 


He should have been more royalist than the king : 


mourn his ‘ lost leader.’ 
the tongs, and curl me like a bridegroom,’ he should have 
A. B. WaALKLEY. 


given notice on the spot. 


THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 
FPYHERE have been few modern cases raising or suggest- 

ing so many grave and unsettled points of public 
law as the appeal from the Supreme Court of Victoria 
which may now come on for hearing any day before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Before saying 
anything of the facts of the case, I will state some of 
these points, putting the more general first :— 

1. Has the Crown any power, without the consent of 
Parliament, to exclude foreigners, being subjects of a 
friendly State, in time of peace from England or from any 
part of the British Empire which is governed by English 
law ? 

2. If such power exists, has it been delegated to the 
Executive of a self-governing English colony so that it 
can be exercised by the Governor of the colony on the 
advice of his Ministers without special instructions or 
ratification from the Imperial Government ? 

3. If such power exists and can be and has been dele- 
gated to a colonial Government, can that Government 
exercise it against a subject of a particular State after the 
Legislature of the colony has made general regulations for 
the admission of subjects of that State ? 

t. If all or any of the foregoing questions be answered 
in the negative, then are the executive officers of the 
liable 


foreigner excluded from the colony under colour of the 


colonial Government to an action at the suit of a 
power of the Crown supposed to be delegated to the 
Governor? Or is the exclusion, though not justifiable, 
an ‘act of State’ for which the foreigner cannot obtain 
redress by ordinary process of law in the local courts, but 
only by way of international justice at the hands of the 
Imperial Government, and through the diplomatic offices 
of the representative of his own State accredited to the 
Queen ? 

It will be seen that the first two of these questions 
are of far-reaching importance in the constitutional law of 
the United Kingdom and the Empire, and that the fourth 
may involve political and international problems of some 
delicacy. The facts raising these points (besides other 
minor ones and possible variations) are shortly as follows, 
in so far as I have been able to ascertain them from the 
sources of information accessible in England :— 

It must be premised that the Parliament of Victoria has 
imposed a poll-tax of £10 on every Chinese (not being a 
British subject) entering the colony. No suggestion ap- 
pears to have been made that this poll-tax was objection- 
able as being contrary to the comity of nations or to any 
subsisting treaty between Great Britain and China. Nor, 
indeed, could it have been expected that the Supreme 
Court of Victoria should entertain arguments belonging 
wholly to the ground of international law. The Judi- 
cial Committee decided some time ago that the legis- 
latures of self-governing British colonies enjoy sovereign 
rights within the sphere of their autonomy, not merely 
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delegated and defined rights like those for example of a 
corporation empowered to make by-laws. The Victorian 
Parliament has also forbidden vessels bringing Chinese 
immigrants to carry more than one immigrant for every 
hundred tons of shipping. This rule, whatever its 
ulterior intention, is still more obviously within the 
police power, as American lawyers call it, of the colonial 
Legislature. 

In the spring of 1888 a British ship arrived at Mel- 
bourne from Hong-Kong conveying a number of Chinese 
greatly in excess of the statutory tonnage limit. There- 
upon the Collector of Customs was instructed (with the 
authority, present or subsequent, of the Government of 
Victoria) not to let any of the Chinese passengers land, 
and to refuse the poll-tax if tendered. A test-action was 
brought against the Collector in the name of one of the 
Chinese, who is admitted not to be a British subject. 
The Supreme Court of Victoria decided by a majority in 
favour of the plaintiff: in other words, they held that 
the exercise of the power claimed on behalf of the 
Executive Government of the colony could not be jus- 
tified. Leaving aside the question whether the Crown 
itself had or had not any prerogative to exclude 
foreigners, the majority were of opinion that such a pre- 
rogative, if it existed, had not been delegated to the 
Governor of the colony. From this judgment the Vic- 
torian Government has appealed. It will be observed 
that a further question is conceivable which does not arise 
in this case: namely, what would be the effect of an Act 
of the Victorian Parliament requiring the proper officers to 
prevent subjects of China, or of any other friendly State, 
from landing or residing in Victoria, or authorising the 
Governor to exclude them at his discretion or on speci- 
fied conditions in particular cases. It would perhaps be 
difficult to argue that such an Act, however open to criti- 
cism it might be as a matter of international policy, could 
be treated as illegal. There is already a constitutional 
means provided for checking any excessive divergence 
between colonial and imperial legislation or obligations. 
The Crown can always refuse its assent to a colonial 
statute ; in practice it is understood that assent is refused 
only on grounds of imperial policy. 

Doubtless the point on which; the Supreme Court of 
Victoria has thrown its strength is the most practical one. 
If the Governor of Victoria has never had this alleged 
power of the Crown committed to his charge, it is un- 
necessary to discuss whether there be any such power 
at all. To settle that point would require an extensive 
historical survey, to which those who are curious in the 
matter may be guided by a recent article in The Law 
Quarterly Review. Whatever the right conclusion may 
be, history tends to show that the Crown has habitually 
acted as if it had not any power to exclude friendly aliens 
from the kingdom without the consent of Parliament. 
English policy towards foreign merchants has from very 
early times, even before the Norman Conquest, been one 
of open house. Our sovereigns have been more apt to 
treat the merchants of hostile States, in time of war, with 
enlightened lenity and consideration than to impose re- 
strictions on friends in time of peace. It may be said, 
and it is quite fair to say, that powers do not the less 
exist because they are not commonly exercised. But in 
the case of the general powers of the Crown which are 
summed up in the word prerogative, the fact that they 
have been exercised without dispute, or declared to be 
lawful when disputed, is for the most part the only 
evidence that they exist. A clear case in which a right 
has been exercised (and especially where it has been dis- 
puted without success) will certainly outweigh many cases 
in which it might have been exercised and was not. It 
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would not be proper to deny offhand that the research of 
counsel for the Crown might succeed, on the point in 
question, in discovering such a case; but I do not think 
it would be easily discovered. 

On the question of the Governor’s power, which is more 
specific and less capable of speculative treatment, the Judi- 
cial Committee has heldon more thanone occasion, and once 
within late years, that the Governor of a colony is not bythe 
nature of his office a Viceroy bearing or representing the 
powers of the Crown for all purposes. He is a public 
officer acting under an express commission, and his powers 
are derived from the terms of his commission and not 
otherwise. One or two of the judges of the Victorian 
Court appear to have indulged in more or less rhetorical 
complaints to the effect that if such is the law the respon- 
sible government of the Australian colonies is an illusion. 
I fail to see the consequence. Australasia cannot be said 
to have suffered much from a grievance which, after nearly 
a generation of responsible government, is only now dis- 
covered. And if any Australian colony desires the powers 
of the Governor (practically those of the colonial Minis- 
ters) to be increased, there is nothing to prevent it short 
of the ultimate Imperial veto of the Crown. To maintain 
that the Crown ought to assent to any and every such 
measure without regard to the international obligations 
or to the general policy of the Empire, would be to claim 
not self-government as members of the Empire but full 
political independence with a merely personal union: a 
position which would leave these kingdoms, in the face of 
other nations, with all the responsibilities and none of the 
rights of empire, and which probably no Imperial Ministry 
would think it prudent to accept or retain. The question 
for the Judicial Committee, however, will not be what 
powers the Governor of Victoria should have but what 
powers he actually has. 

It may be assumed, I think, that there are not any 
express terms in a Governors commission—(probably 
there is a common form for all the Australasian colonies) 
—that would on the face of them give him autherity to 
forbid alien emigration. The contention must then be 
that such authority is given by implication, as being 
necessary to the efficient exercise of all or some of the 
powers with which the Governor is expressly invested. 
Such, I say, must be the contention on behalf of the 
Victorian Government; for the Judicial Committee can 
hardly be asked to hold, against a recent judgment of its 
own, that a colonial Governor does possess general sove- 
reign powers. It would hardly be right to anticipate the 
argument in detail, or to consider now whether there is 
any difference between Governors of self-governing and of 
Crown colonies in this respect. 

As to the minor points, it would seem on principle 
that an ‘act of State,’ in order to deprive an aggrieved 
foreigner of remedy in the ordinary courts of a British 
colony, must be commanded or at least ratified by the 
direct authority of the Crown advised by a responsible 
Minister of the United Kingdom. For no other authority 
is recognised by foreign Powers, or by our own constitu- 
tional law and usage, as representing the British Empire, 
or any part of it, in external affairs, On the other hand, 
it seems that permissive regulations and conditions such 
as a poll-tax on immigrants cannot be taken, without 
express words, to derogate from the general prerogative 
power of exclusion if it exists. The notion that there 
is a kind of parliamentary contract with immigrants to 
admit them on paying the tax does not commend itself 
on any ground. One thing is certain: the decision of the 
Judicial Committee in this matter will be awaited with 
no small interest in every part of the English-speaking 
world. FREDERICK PoLLock. 








































PATHOS. 


FUGITIVE writer has just written on the fugitive 
page of a minor magazine: ‘For our part, the 
drunken tinker [Christopher Sly] is the most real person- 
age of the piece, and not without some hints of the pathos 
that is worked out more fully, though by different ways, in 
Bottom and Malvolio.’ Has it indeed come to this? Have 
the Zeitgeist and the Weltschmerz and the other things 
compared to which ‘le spleen’ was gay, done so much 
for us? Is there to be no laughter left in literature free 
from the preoccupation of a sham real-life? So it would 
seem. Even what the great master has not shown us in 
his work, that your critic convinced of pathos is resolved 
to see in it. By the penetration of his intrusive sympathy 
he will come at it. It is of little use now to explain Snug 
the joiner to the audience : why, it is precisely Snug who 
stirs their emotions so painfully. Not the lion ; they can 
see through that: but the Snug within, the human Snug. 
And Master Shallow has the Weltschmerz in that latent 
form which is the more appealing ; and discouraging ques- 
tions arise as to the end of old Double ; and Argan in his 
nightcap is the tragic figure of Monomania ; and human 
nature shudders at the petrifaction of the intellect of Mr. 
F.’s aunt. Et patati, et patata. 

It may be only too true that the actual world is ‘ with 
pathos delicately edged.’ For Malvolio living we should 
have living sympathies: so much aspiration, so ill-educated 
a love of refinement; so unarmed a credulity, noblest 
of weaknesses, betrayed for the laughter of a chamber- 
maid. By an actual Bottom the Weaver our pity might 
be reached for the sake of his single self-reliance, his 
fancy and resource condemned to burlesque and ignominy 
But is not life 
Is it not the privilege 


by the niggard doom of circumstance. 
one thing and is not art another ? 
of literature to make selection and to treat things singly, 
without the after-thoughts of life, without the troublous 
completeness of the many-sided world? Is not Shake- 
speare, for this reason, our refuge ? Fortunately unreal 
he will have it so; and there we 
may laugh with open heart at a grotesque man: without 


is his world when 
misgiving, without remorse, without reluctance. If great 
creating Nature has not assumed for herself she has 
assuredly secured to the great creating poet the right of 
partiality, of limitation, of setting aside and leaving out, 
of taking one impression and one emotion as sufficient for 
the day. Art and Nature are separate, complementary ; 
And all 
this officious cleverness in seeing round the corner, as it 
were, of a thing presented by literary art in the flat—(the 
borrowing of similes from other arts is of evil tendency ; 


in relation, not in confusion, with one another. 


but let this pass, as it is apt)—is but another sign of the 
general lack of a sense of the separation between Nature 
and the sentient mirror in the mind. In some of his 
persons, indeed, Shakespeare is as Nature herself, all- 
inclusive ; but in others—and chiefly in comedy—he is 
partial, he is impressionary, he refuses to know what 
And in that 
gay, wilful world it is that he gives us—or used to 


is not to his purpose, he is an artist. 


give us, for even the word is obsolete—the pleasure of 
oubliance. 

Now this fugitive writer has not been so swift but that 
Yet he will do it 
again ; and those like-minded will assuredly also continue 


I have caught him a clout as he went. 


to show how much more completely human, how much 
more sensitive, how much more responsible, is the art of 
And, 
superior in so much, they will still count their superior 
weeping as the choicest of their gifts. And Lepidus, 
who loves to wonder, can have no better subject for his 


the critic than the world has ever dreamt till now. 
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admiration than the pathos of the time. It is bred 
now of your mud by the operation of your sun. 
strange serpent ; and the tears of it are wet. 


Tis a 


AicE MEYNELL. 


MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 

AST week it looked as if the value of money in the 
open market in London would fall so low that foreign 
countries would be enabled to withdraw large amounts of 
gold from the Bank of England, and thereby compel that 
establishment to raise its rate of discount to 6 per cent. 
At the fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 
which began on Monday week, borrowers were able to 
obtain all the loans they wanted at 5 per cent. Bill- 
brokers and discount houses borrowed far more cheaply : 
sometimes paying no more than 3 per cent., and rarely 
more than 4} per cent. ; and the rate of discount in the 
open market fell 43 per cent. Had 
this continued much longer gold shipments would have 
begun, the apprehensive feeling that has prevailed for 
so many weeks would have been increased, and there 
would have been a further fall upon the London Stock 
Exchange. 


for a while to 


The Directors of the Bank of England, 
therefore, wisely decided upon borrowing in the open 
market so as to lessen the excessive supply of money 
there. 
On Monday of this week the rate of discount in the 


It was found that this proved rapidly effectual. 


open market rose to 5 per cent., and bill-brokers in some 
cases had to apply to the Bank for loans, for which they 
Although the dis- 
count rate has slightly given way again, it is now hoped 


were charged as much as 6 per cent. 


that gold withdrawals may be prevented, but it is by no 
means certain. The expansion of the Scots note circu- 
lation which always takes place just before Term Day 
compels the Scots banks to withdraw from half a million 
to three-quarters of a million of gold coin from London. 
The Bank of England’s reserve is reduced in proportion ; 
and as those withdrawals are now going on, they have no 
doubt enabled the Bank of England to get control of the 
market with greater ease than it otherwise could have done. 
At such a time if a foreign demand springs up the Bank of 
England will be compelled to protect its reserve at any cost. 
Both the Berlin and the New York Money Markets are 
stringent ; and though actual withdrawals for either have 
not yet taken place, it is possible that they may occur. 
Small amounts of gold in any case will go to Portugal, 
South Africa, and possibly to India and Egypt; and there- 
fore, though an advance of the rate to 6 per cent. is less 
likely than it was a week ago, it is yet possible. 

Last week the of the United States Mint 
issued a statement which confirms the view respecting 


Director 


the Silver Market which has been taken consistently in 
these columns. It is to the effect that the American 
mine-owners have accumulated very large quantities of 
silver in the hope of being able to sell it to the Treasury 
at greatly enhanced prices, and that there has also been 
a very large import from foreign countries, and conse- 
quently that immense quantities of silver are held by 
borrowed money. 


speculators on y. The stringency of the 
Money Market has made it difficult for them to continue 
their operations, and a little while ago it seemed not 
improbable that there might be a sharp fall. Last 
week, however, the fall was arrested by the revival of 
speculation in India. The Presidency banks have be- 
come very strong, money in consequence is abundant 
and cheap, and the speculators thought that it was a 
favourable time to buy silver in large quantities. On 
one day, therefore, they raised the price to 19hd., but 


heavy selling by American speculators quickly forced it 
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down again to 481d. It has since recovered to 485d. per 
ounce, and once more gone back to 484d. If Indian 
operators retain their courage and continue to buy, the 
price may be raised somewhat ; otherwise it appears pro- 
bable that there will be a further decline. It is hardly 
likely under any circumstances that the price will go as 
low as it was last year. How low it may fall, however, 
will depend largely upon whether the New York Money 
Market continues stringent. There is much distrust, and it 
is said that bankers are refusing to lend upon many kinds 
of securities which they used to take freely in pledge. If 
they continue to do so, the speculators in silver may be 
obliged to sell in such large numbers that the market will 
give way altogether. 

Last week’s fortnightly settlement on the London 
Stock Exchange passed over more smoothly than the most 
sanguine ventured to hope. At the preceding settlement 
there were as many as eight failures, while many other 
members had to get assistance from friends and bankers, 
It was feared that those crippled members might be unable 
to pass the ordeal of another settlement, and that more 
members would have to disclose their difficulties. No 
doubt several had to seek assistance, but only two have 
been declared defaulters. A third member has been ex- 
pelled, but that was on account of breach of faith towards 
a client. He had been instructed by one of his clients to 
sell Mexican Railway stock, and he took advantage of the 
information received to act for himself. A complaint was 
made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange, and the 
Committee have decided upon his expulsion. Although, 
however, the settlement passed off so much better than 
was anticipated, for two or three days afterwards markets 
were as depressed as ever, and a further fall took place. 
This week there has been some slight recovery in American 
Railroad securities, which had fallen perhaps more heavily 
than any other in the market. But the recovery is not likely 
to last. There isa large lock-up of capital in America, and 
there appears to be widespread distrust. As stated above, 
the banks are reported to be exercising great care in re- 
gard to securities upon which they lend. While that 
continues a permanent improvement in the market is 
clearly impossible. And in London, although the alarmist 
rumours that were circulated lately have died out and 
there is not such great apprehension, there is yet a feeling 
of uneasiness sufficient to prevent any marked recovery. 
The uncertainty as to whether the Bank of England may 
not be obliged to raise its rate of discount to 6 per cent. 
also restricts business. No doubt the heavy fall that 
has occurred has induced some considerable investment 
business. But speculation is almost at an end—except, 
indeed, speculation for the fall. 

The immediate course of markets will depend to some 
extent upon the upshot of the negotiations now going on 
for reorganising the Argentine finances. Dr. Plaza has 
come over to confer with the leading financial houses in- 
terested in Argentine affairs in London and Paris. One 
object he has in view is to settle in some way the question 
as to the Buenos Ayres drainage and waterworks. ‘These 
were bought by a company a couple of years ago, and the 
company was brought out in London with a capital alto- 
gether of ten millions sterling. The public, however, re- 
fused to subscribe, and the concessionnaire, issuing-house, 
and underwriters in consequence have had to pay large 
sums to the Argentine Government, and are under 
liability to pay some millions more. It is said that the 
Government is willing to take back the works, and 
indeed it has got authority to do so from Congress. 
If a satisfactory arrangement can be arrived at it will 
relieve the financial houses of London and Paris, as well 
is in Buenos Ayres itself, from serious liabilities, and 
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will leave them free to deal more energetically with other 
matters. Another part of Dr. Plaza’s plan is to arrange 
for the assumption by the Argentine Government of the 
debts of the insolvent Argentine provinces. For this, of 
course, he needs financial help in Europe. And lastly, 
he wishes to arrive at some kind of compromise with 
respect to the provincial cedulas. 

Trade prospects are not thought as bright as they were 
recently. The fall in Stock Exchange prices, the lock-up 
of capital, the apprehensions that prevail, the M‘Kinley 
Tariff Act, the disarrangement caused by the Silver Act, 
and above all the labour disputes, must, it is believed, not 
only check the improvement that has been going on for 
some years, but lead to a gradual falling-off, especially as 
the crisis in South America and South Africa must restrict 
exports to those countries. 





THE MULBERRY TREE. 


MULBERRY tree, O mulberry tree ! 
Dear are thy spreading boughs to me ; 
Beneath their cool and friendly shade 
My earliest childhood laughed and played ; 
Or, lips all stained with rich red fruit, 
Slept in the long grass at thy root. 


O mulberry tree, O mulberry tree ! 
The yellow moonlight shone on thee ; 
A few low words, a gentle sigh, 

A tear within the upturned eye : 

‘1 love—my fate to thee resign’ 

A nameless thrill, and she was mine. 


The mid-day sun in splendour blazed, 

And all who stood around me praised. 

The deed was done, the fame went round, 
My brows with laurel leaves were crowned: 
My first—my proudest victory 

Beneath thy boughs, O mulberry tree ! 


The tears of Heaven were falling fast : 
Mourning the memory of the past, 

I knelt beneath a broken limb 

In rain and night, and wept for him. 

I saw the tomb—the planks laid there 
To slide the coffin to its lair, 

‘ Ashes to ashes’: this the end, 

My first, my last—my only friend ! 


The morning stars grew pale and few, 
In chilly draughts the east wind blew, 
Lifting the black and frost-strewn leaves 
In rustling eddies to the eaves. 

Deceived no more with life’s vain lies, 
And all things equal in mine eyes, 

I wait still near the mulberry tree 

The dawning of eternity. 


Whoe’er shall pluck the mulberry tree, 
Bitter and sweet its fruit shall be ; 
Such—joy and misery still at strife— 
The berries of the Tree of Life ! 


Cire. 1871. RicHARD JEFFERIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Graige Copse, Blackheath, London, S.E., 
3d Nov. 1890. 
S1R,—I am confident that the appeal made by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood and Miss Tebb through your valued columns on be- 
half of the parents of the late Mr. Richard Jefferies will meet 


with a warm and liberal response if a few of the many admirers 
of that delightful writer will only take a little trouble in the 
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matter. You will, I am sure, be glad to learn that your appeal 
has been reproduced in Zhe Salisbury and Winchester F ournal, 
the paper through whose wide circulation and influence I was 
enabled to raise the Wiltshire fund for the benefit of Mr. 
Jefferies’ widow and children. Happily they are now pro- 
vided for; and I am quite sure that the many hundreds who 
gave practical proof of their sympathy with the family upon the 
death of Mr. Jefferies will very gladly subscribe the compara- 
tively small amount required to provide for the old father and 
mother. 

As a proof of the sympathy which Mr. Greenwood’s appeal 
has aroused, I may add that I have forwarded to Miss Tebb 
£5, 5s. from the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, £3, 3s. from Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, M.P., and also a guinea.—I am, etc., 

CHAS. CHURCHILL OSBORNE. 





REVIEWS. 
‘“PETULANT WOULD-BE,’ 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. “Edited, with a 
Memoir, by EDMUND GoOssE, Hon. M.A. With Etchings 
by HERBERT RAILTON. * The Temple Library.’ London : 
Dent. 

They are few that know their Beddoes at all—still fewer they 
that care to feign an interest in him. But Mr. Gosse is wise in 
his generation ; and though Beddoes is not literature, there is no 
earthly reason why this complete edition of Beddoes should not 
go off roundly and with a certain applause. He was an accre- 
tion of affectations, it is true ; a jumble of fancies strained and 
deliberately antic, his work is a sort of reductio ad absurdum 
of the Elizabethan theory of poetry ; he is dull for all his petu- 
lance and for all his would-be vehemency ; in his effort to be 
terrible he makes Death himself seem common and absurd. 
But in an age of Browning Societies nothing is impossible ; and 
as Browning thought highly of Beddoes—it was from Browning, 
indeed, that Mr. Gosse received the material which has enabled 
him to produce these volumes—it is like enough that Beddoes 
may at last enjoy a certain popularity. It will be but a flicker, 
no doubt, but a little is better than none: especially for them 
that can honestly profess themselves interested in Beddoes, and 
whose appetite is so keen that they are able to relish and digest 
his works. 

He was a strange, erratic, violent creature. He published 
rhapsodies at eighteen, he wrote (and printed) Elizabethan 
tragedies before he was twenty ; he learned German at Oxford, 
he went to study medicine at Géttingen ; he was a revolution- 
ary and a misanthrope long before he was thirty. Expelled 
from Munich, he took refuge in Zurich, where he spent six 
years in the practice of medicine and the vain attempt to make 
an intelligible and organic whole of Death’s Jest Book. Then 
came a period of ‘what seems an aimless wandering about the 
length and breadth of Central Europe’; and, after a further 
sojourn in Germany, he came to England, where he tried to 
set fire to Drury Lane Theatre with a lighted five-po nd note. 
Then at Frankfort he fell in with a German baker. »bom he 
persuaded to take to acting, whom he instructed 1 lish to 
that end, and for whom he took the theatre in Zuri. . for a night 
to ‘give him a show’ as Hotspur. At Frankfort, too, he took 
blood- poisoning, and at Basle, being sundered from his baker, 
he gashed his leg with a razor, a consequence of which diversion 
was that gangrene set in, and he had to submit to amputation, 
Presently the baker was restored to him, and for some little time 
he seemed to have recovered his wits. The fact was, though, 
that he was tired of life. Whether his baker was once more 
removed from him or not remains untold. Certain it is that in 
the January of 1849, being then some forty-six years old, he did 
himself to death with ‘the deadly poison called Kurara.’ ‘1 am 
food for what I am good for—worms,’ he wrote to a friend in 
England. He ought, he continues, ‘to have been, [among a] 
variety of other things, a good poet,’ but ‘life was too great a 
bore on one peg, and that abad one.’ He encloses a will ‘ which 
I desire to be respected,’ and according to whose terms his 
doctor is to have £20 and ‘ Reade’s best stomach-pump,’ while 
‘W. Beddoes must have fifty bottles Champagne Moét 1847 
growth.’ Further, he enjoins his friend and executor to ‘ borrow 
the £200’—apparently in order that the will might be respected 
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—and remarks to him that ‘ you are a good and noble man, and 
your children must look sharp to be like you.’ He was buried in 
the cemetery at Basle, and his MSS. were duly transferred to his 
friend Kelsall. There were several versions of Death’s F est Book, 
and in 1850 Kelsall published that one of them ‘which seemed 
to him the most attractive, following it up next year with a 
volume of JA/7scellaneous Poems ‘with an unsigned Memoir.’ 
After that there seems to have been no more heard of Beddoes 
till Mr. Gosse prepared a selection from his works for publica- 
tion in the British Poets of Mr. Humphry Ward. But Kelsall 
(who seems to have died in 1872) had deposited his relics 
with Browning—‘ for him to act discretionally for the honour of 
the poet’; and in 1883 Mr. Gosse was called in to assist the 
depositary in the examination of Kelsall’s trust. The result of 
that summons is the present edition—(by the way, it is ‘ Dedi- 
cated by the Editor’ not to the ‘faithful and admirable’ 
friend who did so much for the memory and the fame of 
Beddoes, but to ‘ Mrs. Robert Barrett Browning ’)—which is 
practically complete, and may at any rate be taken as includ- 
ing as much of Beddoes as Mr. Gosse has thought worth aim- 
ing at posterity. 

It isevident that Mr. Gosse is seriously interested in Beddoes ; 
but it is hard to define his position or to gauge the quality of his 
interest. ‘Already,’ says he in one place, ‘he (Beddoes) was seized 
with that inability to finish, that lack of an organic principle of 
poetic composition, which were to prevent him from mounting,’ 
etc.; and yet some pages on you find him informing you (Micaw- 
beresquely: ‘ina burst of confidence’) that ‘in several respects, 
then, he was a poetical artist of consummate ability.’ Again, ‘it 
is not,’ you are told, ‘in the fragments that Beddoes has left be- 
hind him (séc) that we can look for the work of a full-orbed and 
serene poetical genius’ : in effect, ‘ at the feast of the Muses he 
appears bearing little except one small savoury dish ’—to wit, 
two corpulent little volumes of some two hundred and fifty 
pages apiece—‘ some cold preparation, we may say, of olives, 
the strangeness of which has to make up for its lack of im- 
portance’; though some ‘few literary epicures’ there be that 
would ‘deplore the absence of this oddly flavoured dish as 
much as that of any more important Piece de résistance’—Sir 
Walter's novels, say, or the poetry of Byron or of Burns, or Zhe 
Rape of the Lock, or anything you please. All the same, his 
‘attitude’ was ‘ always distinguished,’ and ‘ in his wildest flights 
of humour he escapes vulgarity,’ and ‘in this he shows himself 
a true poet’; and ‘of all the myriad poets and poeticules who 
have tried to recover the lost magic of the tragic blank verse 
of the Elizabethans ’—(and especially the ‘magic’ of the ‘tragic’ 
stuff of Marston, who was Beddoes’s favourite and himself a 
sort of Beddoes with a touch of genius)—‘ Beddoes has come 
nearest to success.’ All this isa little perplexing. You are 
afflicted with an ‘ inability to finish, to begin with; yet are you 
‘in several respects’ somehow ‘a poetical artist’ of such ‘ con- 
summate ability’ that you have come nearest to the magic of 
the tragic efc. of all the would-be imitators of a style that 
baffles imitation! You select as your model of models the 
most scurril and antic among the Elizabethans: yet your 
attitude is ‘always distinguished, and your ‘humour,’ though 
‘grisly,’ is ‘never vulgar’! All this with the fear of God in 
your heart and such specimen of rare and ‘ distinguished ’ 
humour as 7he Ovifarous Tailor 

‘It lightened, rained, and thundered, 
And all the doctors wondered, 
When he laid about a hundred 
Gallinaceous eggs— but staler 
Wee, wee tailor’ 


‘Sing heigh! ho! diddle! 
and the With Zhe 
Twa Corbies, that tremendous achievement in tragic romance, 
to keep him straight, Mr. Gosse has so far gone astray that he 
asks you to regard Old Adam the Carrion Crow— 


and such lyrics as Lord Alcohol 


rest—‘here printed for the first time’! 


‘Ho! Eve, my old carrion wife, 

When we have supped on king’s marrow, 
Where shall we drink and make merry our life ? 
Our nest it is Queen Cleopatra's skull, 

It is cloven and marked 
It is battered and hacked ' 


and all the rest of it—laboured and false and clumsy as it is, 
as an ‘instance of fancy combined with grisly humour in which 
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Beddoes has no English competitor’! Is it not plain that 
someone has blundered somewhere ? 

However, here is our ‘cold preparation,’ and it were well to 
make the best of it, and to admit that it includes some pretty 
cadences, some touches of real fancy, a note or two of living 
quaintness. All the same one is moved to a certain mild 
amazement by the statement that ‘several of his (Beddoes’s) 
songs, artificial as they are, must always live and take a high 
rank in the literature of artifice.’ In truth it takes a certain 
amount of intellectual exercise to discover what the ‘litera- 
ture of artifice’ may be. All literature is artifice and something 
else ; and Mr. Gosse’s contention appears to be that a literature 
exists which is artifice and nothing more, and that Beddoes, 
as an expression of this novel and strange form of art, will 
always find a number of ‘ literary epicures’ ready to ‘ deplore 
his absence as much as that of any more important fiéce de 
résistance. He may be right, of course: indeed, if a ‘literary 
epicure’ be a person with a relish for assafoetida (let us say) in 
the matter of perfumes, and suggestions of illuminated chemists’ 
bottles in the matter of colour, and the antics ofa bad and clumsy 
contortionist in the matter of movement and form, it is mani- 
fest that right he must needs be. But if the ‘literary epicure’ be 
simply one with a taste for literature, then he is wrong. Beddoes 
is not literature ; and putting important pzéces de résistance out 
of question, you would not give a single stave of Herrick, say, 
for a wilderness of such cold (and dismal) preparations. 


ONE OF THE NAPIERS. 


Sir Charles Napier. By COLONEL SIR WILLIAM F. BUTLER. 
‘English Men of Action’ Series. London : Macmillan. 


Colonel Butler’s rhetoric is, as rhetoric is wont to be, a trifle 
vague and perfervid ; he bears too lightly on his hero's faults, 
and perhaps he makes too much of his hero’s merits ; but his 
book is excellent reading. Born in London, Napier spent the 
most of his childhood and all his youth in Ireland, where he 
‘took on’ a good deal of the Hibernian nature. On both sides 
he was well descended, and though a democrat in opinion he 
was largely an aristocrat in fact. They managed things strangely 
in those days, and influence made him an officer at twelve, 
though he was seventeen before he began real military life as 
an extra aide-de-camp at Limerick ; and it was not till 1808, 
when he was twenty-seven, that he first sawactive service. He 
was in the retreat upon Corunna. For his captain—that noble 
and pathetic figure, touched ‘with the austerer glory of suffer- 
ing ’—he had a passionate admiration ; and his description of 
Sir John in the thick of the combat is instinct with some- 
thing of the fire and spirit of his famous brother. He was 
badly wounded, and was taken prisoner. His life was only 
saved by a French drummer, who protected him till he was 
given in charge to a responsible officer. Both Soult and Ney 
treated him very kindly. Indeed, there is nothing more pleas- 
ing in the history of the Peninsular War than the chivalry 
displayed by both English and French. The two marshals 
raised a monument to Moore at Corunna; and Wellington, 
forced on a rapid retreat to abandon his wounded, recom- 
mended them with well-placed confidence to the care of his 
opposite. To this feeling as well as to the respect of a scholar 
for a man of genius in his art was due the profound veneration 
which Napier had for Napoleon—a veneration that made him 
even regret his exit and lament his death. Sent home on 
parole not to serve till exchanged, he found that ‘his death 
had been officially reported, and when he reached England 
he was to his family and friends as one risen from the grave.’ 
A year after Corunna he was again with his regiment, 
and in 1810 was once more in the Peninsula. At Busaco, 
where he acted as orderly officer to Wellington, a bullet 
struck him in the face, inflicting a terrible wound; but ‘he 
had strength to wave his hat to his chief’ as he was carried 
away. He was soon with the army again, but in 1811 a 
home command removed him from the Peninsula for good. 
He was engaged in the somewhat inglorious war with the 
United States in 1813; but he missed Waterloo, and joined 
the allied armies in their victorious advance upon Paris. In 
1822 he was appointed Military President of Cephalonia, ‘an 
earthly paradise misgoverned into a hell.’ He had things 
pretty much his own way, and this was probably the most 
useful period of his career. He sat as judge of the island, 
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he built quays and made roads, he reformed the prisons, 
drained th marshes, and so comported himself that after 
seventy years men still speak of him ‘as a god.’ With his 
superiors he was not popular, for he had the habit of pitching 
into them on the slightest provocation oronnone. When he re- 
turned to England (1836) he was fifty years old, and being out of 
favour he was out of work. Thus he remained for many years, 
when he wassent to Manchester in command of the troops massed 
in anticipation of a popular rising. The people had by this time 
found that even the great ’32 Reform Bill did not cure all human 
ills, and that the change from Tory landlord to the new mill- 
lord was of the King Log and King Stork type. Napier’s 
sympathies were very much with the mob; but he had a 
soldier’s sense of duty, and his arrangements were such as 
to render a rising absolutely hopeless. None was attempted, 
and this was at least partly due to a half-humourous device 
of his own: he got together some of the Chartist leaders and 
showed them through his artillery barracks whilst his gunners 
were at work. All the time he was lecturing the Govern- 
ment about its duties, which lecturing brought him the quiet 
suggestion ‘that you avoid all remarks having allusion to 
political questions.’ It was a relief all round when in 1841 a 
place was found for him in India, and he set off to command 
the Poona Division and play his part in the war in Scinde. 
Cholera broke out on board the trooper which took him from 
Bombay, and a third of his consignment perished ; he was no 
sooner on shore than he was badly wounded by the explosion 
of a rocket: and a little after he disabled his right arm in 
chastising a brutal camel-driver. Then he won Meanee against 
the Beluchees ; and at Dubba he conquered the most powerful 
of the Ameers of Scinde. After the conquest came the admini- 
stration, in which he was actively engaged till 1847, when he 
left for home. He was destined once again to see India. In 
the January of 1849 Lord Gough fought the battle of Chillian- 
wallah—a victory scarce less disastrous than a defeat; and 
when the news reached England there was something like a 
panic. Everybody said that Napier must go. ‘If you don’t go, 
I must,’ said the Duke, and Napier went as Commander-in- 
Chief. When he reached India the fighting was over, for 
Gough had conquered at Gujerat ; and there was nothing left 
for Napier but to begin his controversy with Dalhousie. Then 
came his resignation, his return, and (in 1853) his death. Who 
cares now to recall his ‘tempers’ and his indiscretions? His 
life was but a battle and a march; and he bore himself always 
well if not seldom unwisely. 


OVER THE WALNUTS. 
The Queens of Society. By GRACE and PHILIP WHARTON ; 
Edited by JUSTIN H. M°CaRTHY. London: Jarvis. 
Wits and Beaux of Society. By GRACE and PHILIP WHARTON ; 
Edited by JUSTIN H. MSCARTHY. London: Jarvis. 

The literature of the present is like the traditional school-boy 
dinner : part of it is ill-cooked, the rest is resurrection pie. It is 
surprising, therefore, that this is the first reissue of the works of 
Grace and Philip Wharton, which are far more readable than 
the majority of those launched forth (fortified by a ‘critical intro- 
duction ’) with the twin objects of ‘ popularising ’ cheap literature 
and returning a profit on a risk of next to nothing. It is surpris- 
ing, too, that Grace and Philip have not already attained so great 
a measure of popularity as to have made this reissue long ago im- 
perative. Their matter is profoundly interesting ; their manner is 
easy and graceful. They could appreciate wit and humour, and 
had a more than sneaking kindness for dandyism. Unlike so 
many writers who seek to make a dead society live again, they 
have no trace of the inhumanity or the cynicism which is 
supposed to be the very star and garter of good taste. Plea- 
sant, amiable, and urbane themselves, they are always ready to 
dip their ensign to amiability and urbanity when they meet 
it. You feel as you read these suave and cheerful volumes 
that the authors are persons of breeding and of a clear con- 
science—we had almost said of innocence. They have the 
sentiment of aristocracy, and their severer strictures go out 
rather upon the upstart than upon the vicious. For Gram- 
mont they have excuses, but upon Fielding and Brummell they 
pour forth the vials of their virtue—of wrath they have nothing. 
They love to look back upon courtly days and manners, before 
society had fallen into the hands of the mere rtchard—when 
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life was like a minuet and conversation was comedy. Colour 
and motion, style and fashion, appeal to them, as the modern 
zeal to cut records repels. And so their books have a cer- 
tain savour of days when /a haute noblesse was not demo- 
cratised. From their ark they tell you tales of the world 
as it was before the deluge came. More influenced, pro- 
bably, than they knew by Thackeray, they had learned from 
him to regard detail and accuracy as supremely momentous ; 
but a natural instinct compelled them towards the great pas- 
sions, the important framework of events, the skeleton which 
remains when costumes have fallen to rags and the flesh has 
crumbled from the bones. A love affair interests them mightily. 
They can pardon, in spite of their nineteenth century lacings, 
a man who has, to use their own phrase, ‘ formed a connection,’ 
provided only that the ‘connection’ be rooted and grounded in 
love. It is as if some Montespan or Deffand had become 
dévote and babbled pleasantly upon the green fields of her 
youth. 

And yet the Wharton books put us at point with a strange 
paradox. On the one hand a chastened enthusiasm for airs 
and graces which have gone down the wind and are ‘ remem- 
bered as waters that pass away, for distinction, polish, the easy 
formality, the luxury and the vice which had lost its grossness : 
on the other the habit and mode of a properly conducted young 
person trained in a boarding-school. They are stern in their 
application tomen and women du femps jadis of the modern 
standards. Congreve is measured by his morals and not by his 
style. Sheridan shall have no rest because he drank more than 
Mr. Philip Wharton’s brain could have stood. Mme. de Sévigné 
shall not have credit of her chastity because she acknowledged 
the justice of the criticism which had gone forth upon her ‘ in- 
sensibility.’ There is something childish in this perpetual dis- 
play of what Mr. George Meredith calls ‘ five-fingered hands. 
Scarce a page fails to record that we are not adulterers, un- 
just, extortioners, and even as this publican. Everlastingly 
‘vice is censured ; folly rebuked ; ungentlemanly conduct, even 
in a beau of the highest polish, exposed ; irreligion finds no 
toleration under gentle names, heartlessness no palliation from 
its being the way of the world.’ In the biography of a modern 
‘citizen’ this course would be proper and necessary; and although 
no one would seek to quarry a code of morality from the ‘ profli- 
gate courts’ of Louis XIV. or Charles I1., it is fitting perhaps that 
a modern Englishman should contemplate their manners from 
the Wharton standpoint. But Grace and Philip do protest o’er- 
much. The influence of Thackeray drove them into preaching. 
He saw the procession as it passed, and commented in such 
fashion that his comment is part of the entertainment. They 
were as those street preachers who elect the Lord Mayor’s Show 
as a suitable opportunity for a religious revival, and will bid his 
Lordship get out of the gilded coach and ‘come to Jesus.’ A cer- 
tain insincerity made Thackeray a causeur; their earnestness 
and ‘trustworthiness ’—(for they regarded the lay sermonising 
as a duty)—make of the Whartons mere clamourers in the 
market-place. By this ‘foolish but respectably foolish’ ten- 
dency we are enabled to put a finger upon the radical weak- 
ness of their work. They were devoid—entirely devoid—of all 
literary sense. Not only can they write bad grammar and use 
‘individual’ as a noun, not only is their style removed but by 
a step from journalese, but their criticism is all at fault. They 
are blind to the distinctive achievements of Restoration poetry ; 
they ignore the style of Madame de Sévigné. Madame de 
Staél was the greatest French ‘literary lady’; Vanbrugh, as 
they jauntily inform you, ‘ wrote bad plays,’ although the truth 
is that whether as literature or as drama, despite their im- 
morality, Vanbrugh’s plays are but excellent. The failure of 
The Way of the World, which some blind and fools hold to be 
Congreve’s best play, was due to hurry and over-writing! ‘Con- 
greve was a slower though perhaps better writer than Cibber’ ! 
Yet because man as man loves man as a fop, because man as 
a democrat loves the aristocrat, few books are so pleasant for 
the ‘impatient five minutes before dinner’ of which Lamb 
speaks as these. 

Mr. M°Carthy’s introductions are less pretentious and there- 
fore more tolerable than is usual with him. They will at least 
serve to remind the world how much the young man has yead and 
what profit he has thereof. At his best Mr. McCarthy reminds 
you of talk that is fit when the cigarettes and liqueurs are brought 
in. At his worst—and that is often— Mr. M°Carthy becomes the 
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Mrs. Todgers of literature. He is constantly to the fore with 
his idea of a wooden leg. He will remember that Jim Crow’s 
sister of folk-lore had one ; this will remind him of Hood, who 
wrote verses about a wooden leg and some poetry ; Thackeray 
had his opinion of Hood, and others have had their opinion of 
Thackeray (with which Mr. M°Carthy will agree). He seems 
to suffer from a constitutional inability to keep his subject 
before him—once, indeed, he wrote a preface to Montaigne 
which was chiefly about Dumas. Here we have 7he Wrong 
Box, and Boswell’s cap, and Browning’s penultimate volume, 
and Turguenieff’s story, and Sir Richard Burton’s manuscript, 
and M. Brunetiére’s opinions on history, and Thackeray’s Philis- 
tinism, and Mr. Mansfield’s ‘impressive’ acting, and the half- 
dozen books dearest to Mr. Louis Stevenson’s heart, mixed up 
with a little mincing criticism on the Whartons. But Mr. 
MeCarthy appreciates Hook, and has said the right thing about 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; and his rambling chat is not 
unpleasant. So that it is not difficult to forgive his forgetful- 
ness of the point in introducing books which are practically 
conversational. He should, however, have known that ‘the 
Dukeries’ is a slang term in geography. 


THREE SIDES OF AFRICA. 


Mackay of Uganda. By His SISTER. London: Hodder. 

Five Years with the Congo Cannibals. By HERBERT WARD. 
London : Chatto. 

The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa. 
By Major A. B. ELLIs. London: Chapman. 

After all the African discoveries that have been made 
and the African myths that have been exploded—after the 
choicer parts of Africa have been parcelled out among the 
European Powers, and it has become the scene of railway 
projects and land speculations—the Continent remains the 
modern realm of romance. From Cairo to Capetown the 
white man has not far to go from his own door to come 
upon Nature and human nature in the crude. Something 
in the climate and something also in the race have pre- 
served this continent, except at certain favoured spots, from 
taking any lasting impression of the civilisation with which it 
has so long been in contact. The wide region of the Upper 
Congo, where Mr. Herbert Ward has spent five years in 
marching, canoeing, and sketching native manners and native 
faces, was only made known to the world a few years ago by 
Livingstone’s and Stanley’s travels. Mackay was the pioneer 
missionary to Uganda and the borders of the Victoria Lake. 
But the Slave Coast and Dahomey, where Major Ellis has pur- 
sued his ethnological researches, have had centuries of experi- 
ence of European trade and traders—such as they were. 
Allowing for local differences of climate, race, and surround- 
ings, however, the African problem presents in each volume 
the same Sphinx-like face. A military man, whose hobby it 
is to collect and piece together West Coast folk-lore and 
legends ; a missionary with a single earnest purpose in his 
soul of standing at the post of danger doing his Master’s 
work ; and a young fellow who has knocked all round the 
world in quest of adventure, and has been chance-blown into 
the Congo in the wake of Mr. Stanley—these three are not 
likely to see the same things in the same light. But each 
has a keen pair of eyes. Each of them brings those eyes to 
bear less upon African scenery than upon African character. 
With each you wade knee-deep in blood: their pages ‘ drip with 
gore’ like a Rider Haggard romance. And in each you view the 
African chief and subject, slaver and slave, as they are. In one 
of his letters Mackay says tersely that formerly Europe sought 
to take the African from Africa ; now she seeks to take Africa 
from the African. The new ambition may turn out no better 
than the old. The African has to be reckoned with as perhaps, 
the most essential part of the problem of colonising Africa, 
His history and present condition, as Mackay, Ward, and 
Ellis help us to see, prove that with all his innumerable 
demerits he is indestructible. 

A more gallant little figure than that of Mackay of Uganda 
has never appeared in the missionary field. His quality was a 
quiet, steadfast, persevering determination, a moral and a physi- 
cal courage, that nothing could quell or turn aside. If certain 
prejudices of blood, sect, and upbringing clung about him to 
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the end, he is not on that account the less likeable or genuine. 
His sister wisely permits him for the most part to tell his own 
story. As literature and as portraiture the biography has 
blemishes ; but in every line it is a work of love, and it would 
be ungracious to dwell upon the flaws. Mackay was a mis- 
sionary of the working and not ofthe talking type. He preached 
chiefly with his hands. The amount of hard labour he went 
through during his fourteen years’ exile in Central Africa was 
enormous, and in that climate is probably unprecedented. He 
was constantly busy planting, building, bridge-making, piece- 
ing together new or patching up old boats and their machinery, 
translating, and generally reducing everything about him to 
order. He had excellent prospects of making his way in the 
world as an engineer, when he volunteered as one of the first 
recruits of the Church Missionary Society for service in King 
Mtesa’s country. His professional knowledge and training 
stood him in good stead in Uganda. Probably it was the 
means of saving his own life and the cause he had at heart 
when both seemed to be past praying for. The tyrant of 
Uganda had to think more than once before ordering the death 
or ejection of one whose services could be made useful to him 
in an infinite number of ways, and who could always be trusted 
to give him fearless and honest advice. From the very first 
disasters and discouragements came thick and fast on the 
mission. But ‘despair’ was not a word in Mackay’s voca- 
bulary. No doubt the atmosphere and aspect of his field of 
labour helped to buoy him up. Uganda appeared then, as it 
does still, one of the most promising places in which to plant 
European civilisation. There are snakes and other evil things 
in this paradise-—the worst of them walking on two legs and 
carrying rifles or whips of hippopotamus hide. But nowhere in 
the African interior can the experiment of colonisation in the 
English sense be more hopefully made ; and whoever holds 
Uganda holds the key of Central African empire. 

The struggle for political and religious domination in Uganda 
began almost with Mackay’s arrival. Cardinal Lavigerie’s ‘White 
Fathers’ came upon a scene already occupied by Protestant mis- 
sions. With not a little reason, Mackay is almost more angry 
with his Roman Catholic than with his Arab rivals in the work 
of converting Mtesa from heathenism to a new religion. It is 
a pitiful and ridiculous sight to see the representatives of two 
Christian faiths disputing bitterly over the points of doctrine 
and formula which divide the Churches at home in the presence 
of this ‘murderous maniac’ and ‘bloodthirsty savage,’ whose 
only thought was to play off Protestant against Papist, and 
Christianity against Islam, for his own amusement and profit. 
Afterwards the two sets of missionaries were drawn together by 
a common danger, but that was not until the days of Mwanga, 
a weaker and more dangerous Mtesa. The story is well 
known how, through the annexations of the Germans on the 
East Coast and the intrigues of the Arab raiders, this Afri- 
can Nero murdered Bishop Hannington and set about the 
extirpation of the native Christians ; how Mackay had to take 
shelter on the south side of the Lake ; how Kalema succeeded, 
and slaughtered and burned worse than did his predecessor 
until—Stanley having in the meantime passed through the 
Lake Region and the deposed king having professed repent- 
ance and Christianity—Kalema was driven out and Mwanga 
was restored and placed with his country under the protecting 
care of the British East Africa Company. These are the out- 
lines, but there are countless episodes of peril and crisis— 
when Mwanga would turn his ‘eyes of death’ upon the brave 
little Scottish missionary as meditating by what tortures he 
would put an end to this embodied conscience, and Mackay 
would look back at him with ‘calm blue eyes that never 
winked. The most hopeful facts in this black chapter of 
Central African history are the splendid courage with which 
many of the Christian converts faced death and unmentionable 
cruelties for the sake of the idea of a higher life and faith in- 
stilled into them by Mackay, and the manner in which they 
have rallied and come uppermost at the end of the day. They 
largely justify the missionary in the opinion which he formed, 
spite of the many disappointments that fell to his own lot, that 
if a Power can be found strong and resolute enough to preserve 
order and put down slave-raiding at the Nile sources, Uganda 
might soon become a centre and the Waganda people agents 
of civilising influence. 
These opinions are not on all-fours with the views of Major 
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Ellis, who points out, from West Coast experience, the great 
blunder committed by missionaries in imagining that if doc- 
trinal Christianity is imposed upon the negro, ‘a civilisation 
approximately equivalent to that of Europe will ensue almost 
as a matter of course.’ ‘ Moral characteristics,’ he says, ‘ trans- 
mitted by heredity cannot any more be effaced by a simple 
change of belief than can physical.’ No more they can ; but 
it should be remembered that Mackay’s methods were not the 
conventional missionary methods, and that Uganda is not the 
Slave Coast, either in climate or in the depth and denseness 
of barbarous custom and superstitious beliefs that weigh upon 
the souls and bodies of the natives. 

In Mackay’s biography and in Ward’s volume—which, by 
the way, is well illustrated from sketches mostly made on the 
spot by the author—we have views of Mr. Stanley, as well as 
of Africa and the Africans, from different sides. Mackay has 
a good word to say of the explorer, whose straightforward de- 
cision of character approved him to his mind as the man for 
Central Africa, although he allows him ‘ sometimes unsparing 
in his criticisms on men and their actions.’ Mr. Ward says 
comparatively little, but he evidently thinks the more; and 
with regard to the ‘ unsparing criticisms’ which the author of 
In Darkest Africa has poured upon the officers of the rear- 
guard, he makes out a good case to show that if disaster and 
death came upon them it was in doing their best to obey 
orders. 

FICTION. 

Golden Lives: The Story of a Woman’s Courage (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood), by Frederick Wicks, is by no means 
the sort of book that one reads every day in the week. The 
first remarkable peculiarity about it is a dedication printed 
after the manner of an epitaph, and setting out how the author 
considers ‘the multiplication of words’ to be ‘ tiresome,’ and 
therefore ‘much that in the ordinary way would be said in long 
paragraphs of description I have conveyed through the pencil 
of another.’ Not only is this asserted, but it is true. Descrip- 
tions of places and descriptions of people are almost entirely 
omitted, and their place is supplied by illustrations. Not only 
so, but the illustrations by Jean de Paléologue are extremely 
good ; and in particular the artist has contrived to indicate the 
principal characters with such spirit and such fidelity to himself 
that the reader instantly recognises the persons represented 
before he has perused the corresponding part of the letterpress. 
Several interesting touches are thus silently added to the 
story. A member of Parliament who is full of noisy professions 
of virtue, and withal an unscrupulous humbug, is exhibited to 
us receiving a visitor in his own room at his city office. A 
lightly sketched but unmistakable portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
hangs on the wall behind, and as an exposition of the mer- 
chant’s character is worth pages of print, though nothing is 
said about it. There is a very fairly accurate picture of 
the court in which criminal trials take place at the Lewes 
Assizes, and a picture of an offensive prosecuting counsel 
which is exceedingly life-like—though it does not suggest 
any existing British barrister. The story is not so excep- 
tionally good as the illustrations, and the construction of the 
plot suggests inexperience, and indeed a want of matured 
decision ; but the style is uniformly lively, and the course of 
events sufficiently interesting to hold the reader’s attention. 
There is a house—in Mayfair of all places—with a good deal 
of mysterious architecture and upholstery about it, which just 
escapes being described at wearisome length. There are two 
murders— both committed by mistake—two attempted murders, 
and a suicide. Why the thing should be described as Zhe Story 
of a Woman's Courage is not clear, as the only courage shown by 
the heroine consists in the fact that, when compelled to marry 
the villain, she manages by timely audacity to make the villain 
forego all the advantages commonly incident to that contract. 
It is a pity that the deus ex machina is an American who talks 
poker slang, because the device is stale ; and ‘ demi-gods’ (on 
p. 186) is a happy misprint for ‘ demagogues.’ 

The new volume of the International Library of fiction 
(London : Heinemann) helps to convince that the foreign novel 
(except that of France) is in as poor a plight as our own, if 
not poorer. Our and our neighbours’ plight may be merely 
transitional, but in the meantime we suffer. Zhe Chief-Fustice 
(Der Président) of Emil Franzos is reputed as fine a novel as 
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Austria has to show. A finer is said to be Ezn A'ampf um's Recht, 
by the same author ; but that was done into English some time 
ago and(Mr. Gosse declares in his introduction to the volume be- 
fore us) ‘attracted the favourable, and even enthusiastic, notice 
of Mr. Gladstone ’—which is surely enough to damn anything. 
The motive of The Chief-Fustice shows a desire to put salt on 
the tail of the volatile Thesis. The President of ‘the Higher 
Court of Bolosch, an important Germano-Slavonic town of 
Northern Austria’ returns from an absence in Vienna to be 
smitten to the heart by the discovery that the criminal in a case 
of child-murder set down for trial is his own illegitimate and 
unrecognised daughter. He is esteemed the justest judge on 
the bench : he fears God and regards not man. Therefore he 
deputes the trying of the case to another: and the young woman 
is condemned to death. The problem then is for the judge and 
father to satisfy the law and at the same time save his daughter. 
The conception is good and dramatic, but the treatment is 
pottering, strained, tedious, and undramatic. At no moment 
do you feel in intimate touch with the characters ; there is too 
much mere description of the sentiment of the situation and too 
little realisation of it alike in action and in speech ; and to the 
last the daughter remains a shadow and the father a silhouette. 
There is the jejuneness of feeling and the loose, slippery hold 
of the material which distinguish the clever amateur from the 
accomplished artist. Of course, the problem turns out insoluble 
—(it would be unfair to readers to say more)—so that even the 
false, fleeting Thesis is not caught. 

Ernest William Hornung has told an unconventional story 
with enjoyable freshness. His Bride from the Bush (London : 
Smith and Elder) is just the right length, for it is guiltless of 
padding ; and all the characters, however lightly sketched, are 
endowed with individuality, while the action is sometimes almost 
exciting. The Bride herselfis bewitching enough to deserve the 
capital; and though she occasionally shocks one with what her 
husband leniently styles ‘ mannerisms,’ yet this is but a sweet 
fault in a pretty woman. Her unfortunate attempts at polite 
dinner-table conversation are highly amusing, but her perform- 
ance in the stable-yard verges perilously upon low-comedy. The 
dignified Judge, who regards his daughter-in-law ‘ as if she were 
something funny in a glass case’; the benignantly-disposed 
mother-in-law, who tolerates ‘ unparalleled social barbarity’ 
as long as it is confined to the comparative privacy of the 
family circle, but whose ‘ angelicalness’ collapses when, in the 
publicity of Hyde Park and in the presence of passing royalty, 
the Bride, recognising an ‘ Australasiatic’ friend, emits a wild 
Coo-ee / the smartly cynical Granville, who, secretly delighting 
in his sister-in-law’s gaucherie, lures her on to dangerous topics; 
and the simple-hearted, manly husband—all are drawn to life. 
The story has a moral: don’t attempt to graft a wild blossom 
upon a cultivated stock ; and it ends happily, which is a great 
recommendation to the average novel-reader. 

Miss Blake of Monkshalton (London: Murray), by Isabella 
O. Ford, tells that there was a girl called Anne, who lived a 
comfortable but dull life with two aunts, and Aunt Jane tyran- 
nised over Aunt Emma and Anne. At last Anne was allowed 
to pay a two-days’ visit to some friends, and in that time en- 
gaged in an incipient flirtation with an artist. So the aunts 
and Anne went back to their home in Cumberland, and Anne 
was bored and quarrelled with Aunt Jane, and ran away to 
her mother’s relations, who were of the masses and generally 
undesirable. So Aunt Emma died of heart disease, and Aunt 
Jane buried her and then had a stroke of paralysis, and lay in 
bed speechless for two years and died, and Anne was very 
sorry, which served her quite right. It need scarce be stated 
that the style of this story is not lively. 

The heroine of Fickle Phyllis (London : Ward and Downey) 
—edited by Gwen d’Esterre—Phyllis Stapylton, a/tas Maud 
Charteris, a/ias Mrs. Vane, ultimately (it is supposed) Mrs. 
Frank Denzil, was no better than she should be buta great deal 
worse. She had no manners, no morals, and no intellect, was 
not in the least amusing, and had none of the charms of vice 
except good looks, and for those we have to take her own word. 
First, after leaving home, she was mistress of a man to whom 
she thought she was married, but who kept not only her but a 
theatre for her to act Juliet in. She ran away from him and 
lived for some time as the avowed mistress of another man 
whom she dearly loved. After he got tired of her she engaged 
herself to an old man, who made an unconditional settlement 
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upon her of £50,000 and died in a fit because on the day before 
the wedding she bolted with yet another man who loved her, 
but whom she did not care about. It is suggested that she 
married this last and lived with him on the spoils of his prede- 
cessors. Immorality by itself is not enough to constitute art, 
and there is neither art nor anything else in any degree attrac- 
tive about this gloomy and scandalous rubbish. 

‘Both a true and a very strange story,’ Mr. Stacpoole de- 
nominates /.2.S. (London: Dean), and ‘probably as curious 
as anything in fiction.’ The little story declares—(‘ narrates,’ 
it is impossible to say, for there is no narrative)—that a great 
many years ago a man went and stayed in a Welsh inn and 
never told his name. Now and then he received packages 
addressed to‘ F.R.S.’ For eighteen years he thus dwelt and 
received packages, and then he drove away. After some years 
he returned and played the same mysterious little game, and 
then again he disappeared, to return no more. That is the 
whole headless and tailless mystery of 7.A.S., and a greater 
mystery than itself is how it ever came to be written and 
printed. There are other ‘stories’ in the little volume, all 
more or less protoplasmic, but none approaching the maturity 
of their kind. 

The subject-matter of Mr. Bret Harte’s Ward of the Golden 
Gate (London : Chatto) is not quite pleasant, and there is (what 
is frequent enough with him) a taste of vulgarity in the telling ; 
but, in spite of these blemishes, it is interesting work. The 
portrait of an old colonel is well drawn, though it could only 
have occurred to Mr. Harte and his kind that a gentleman 
intended for the soul of honour should, even for the best of 
motives, betray a solemn trust and reveal a secret nearly con- 
cerning the happiness of at least one person. That he should 
thereafter shoot everybody who ventures to make use of the 
confidence he has bestowed is perhaps a not unnatural but it is 
certainly a violent manner of confessing that he has played 
the fool. The illustrations may be life-like portraits of the 
inhabitants of California ; they are not attractive. 


OLD AND NEW. 


His Honour Judge Abdy presides over the County Court of 
‘merry Edmonton,’ and his judgment-seat is not far from 
that historic tavern where John Gilpin was fain to stay if his 
mettlesome charger had only been of like mind with his master. 
His Honour’s experiences have not been unworthy of the 
locality. A plaintiff or defendant some time ago sent round to 
his private address good store of sausages—-(the litigant was 
a butcher). His speech from the bench thereupon was in keep- 
ing with the best traditions of English judicial purity. It was 
extensively reported in the Sunday papers, and raised smiles 
even on the careworn cheeks of the toiling masses. Whether 
the lectures in Feudalism : /ts Rise, Progress, and (onsequences 
(London: Bell), delivered :t Gresham College, will delight 
and amuse the masses, or even classes, is questionable. No 
doubt they did well enough for Gresham College ; but it was 
scarce worth while to republish them. Bishop Stubbs and 
Professors Freeman and Green and Guizot have been laid under 
frequent contribution, and the result is a popular, fairly accu- 
rate, and intelligible though not very smoothly-written account 
of our early English institutions, the Norman Conquest, and 
the changes resulting therefrom. ‘The last chapter—‘ Extracts 
from Domesday ’—is the freshest and most interesting in the 
volume. 

Mrs. H. M. Stanley is a pupil of Henner, and her little imita- 
tions of her master are often pleasant to consider. Also she 
knows her gutter-snipe with a really intimate knowledge, and 
she sometimes draws him in his habit as he lives with genuine 
insight and a certain skill. Her London Street Arabs (London: 
Cassell) is a sheaf of such presentments, with that pretty little 
fantasy of the two mortal children in act to find a dead mer- 
baby cast up on the shore, thrown in ; and it is very well worth 
having. There is not much attempt at ‘sentiment,’ and what 
there is is not conspicuously offensive. Moreover, the few 
pages in which the lady introduces you to her subject are writ- 
ten with taste, and prove her to have done her best to get hold 
of the right unwashed material. Success is not an easy busi- 
ness, for even the gutter-snipe is addicted to the wearing of 
Sunday clothes—when he can get them ; but it can be achieved 
if you know how to set about it. Mrs. Stanley knows ; and 
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her work, though not remarkable considered as art, has the 
value that must always appertain to a record of fact. 

The Famous Musical Composers (London: Unwin) of Miss 
Lydia J. Morris is a book for not students of music but per- 
sons casually interested in the biographies of musicians. That 
is to say, it contains no criticism, whether historical or aesthetic, 
marshals no new facts, and sets forth no accruing present- 
ments of character: it only sketches in the lightest and 
slightest fashion the careers of some five- or six-and-thirty 
executants and composers, from Scarlatti and Coupérin to 
Dvorak and Grieg. The author avows that while she was 
writing it she seemed to be ‘in constant intercourse with 
some of the noblest minds that ever existed’; and this is no 
doubt true enough, though there is no single trace of this 
intercourse in her book. But that she was rightly guided when 
she undertook the work with a view to supplying ‘a want long- 
felt’ is questionable. If she were—if such a book be really 
in demand—why, then is Culture a more preposterous im- 
posture than its bitterest critic has essayed to prove. 

The latest of the series of Zales from Blackwood quite main- 
tains the standard of interest of previous numbers. Seldom, 
indeed, does one come across so many moral maxims (in one 
story alone there are no less than four !) or so much practical 
wisdom in such small space. An eerie ghost-story begins the 
book, and an interesting paper on spirits (of the air) by Miss 
Gordon Cumming ends it ; while sandwiched between are more 
material stories—of the betting-ring (containing the moral re- 
flections aforesaid), of plantation life in Virginia, of regimental 
life in Malta, and a passage in the life of a German philosopher 
who goes mad. ‘The last-named contains an amusing passage. 
To the philosopher, while mad, appears Calypso, the Hidden 
One, who warns him to be sure of understanding Hegel when 
he reads him or else not read him at all. Truly, here is much 
wisdom! Have we, too, not had our intellects strained but 
lately by the mouthings of a more incomprehensible than 
Hegel, to whose exuberantly verbose and frothy speeches such 
advice might with profit be applied? We have also received 
The Year-Book of Commerce (London: Cassell), edited by 
Kk. B. Murray, an invaluable work of reference which has now 
reached its second year ; Efochs of the British Army (Lon- 
don: Allen), by Lieut.-Colonel Spalding, with pictures in 
colour by R. Simpkin ; Courtshif and Marriage (London : 
Nisbet), by Harry Jones ; Pictures Illustrative of the Lord's 
Prayer,with Appropriate Stories for Children(London: Nisbet); 
Ashe’s Coleridge (London: Bell), in two volumes, being the 
latest instalment of the new issue of the ‘Aldine Edition of 
the British Poets’; a pretty edition of Long’s 7. Aurelius 
Antoninus (London : Bell); a new edition, being the second, of 
Three Counsels of the Divine Master (London: Murray), by 
EK. M. Goulburn; a popular edition of Ade/ Drake's Wife 
London : Allen), by John Saunders ; and the new part of the 
‘Pictorial Dickens’ (London : Chapman), containing the last 
of Martin Chuzslewit and the first of Oliver Twist. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto. 
‘Bail Up!’ By Hume Nisbet. London: Chatto. 
Basil and Annette. By B. L. Farjeon. London: White. 
Bis. By E. Gerard. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
Fair Castaways. By F. H. Winder. London: Eden. 
Gottfricd Keller: A Selection of His Tales. London : Unwin. 
How ‘* No.’ Became‘ 13. By J. M. Stuart. London: Hut- 
chinson. 
Fenny. By M.A. Curtois. London: Eden. 
Fust a Love Story. By L. T. Meade. London : Blackett. 
Leal Souvenir. By Alice Weber. London: Walter Smith. 
Locusta. By W. O. Tristram. London: Ward and Downey. 
Love and Mirage. By M. Betham Edwards. London: Hut- 
chinson. 
Mount Eden. Wy Florence Marryat. London: Hutchinson. 
Philosopher Dick. London : Unwin. 
Rufin’s Legacy. Vy W. Gerrare. London: Hutchinson. 
Rosalba, By ¥. G. Wallace-Goodbody. London: Allen. 
Scot Free. By C.G. Compton. London: Kegan Paul. 
The Baronets and Thetr Brides. By W. M. Cox. London : 
Nisbet. 
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The Farm on the Downs. By Anne Beale. London : Hodder. 

The Heart of Sheba. By E. M. Hewitt. London: Unwin. 

The Winding Way. By J. S. Fletcher. London: Kegan Paul. 

The World’s Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and Andrew 
Lang. London: Longmans. 

Wormwood. By Marie Corelli. London: Bentley. 


VERSE. 
Cosmo Venucct. By May Earle. London: Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. 
Man and the Deity. By Fife Cookson. London: Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 


TRAVEL. 
Sport and Adventure among the North American Indians. 
By C. A. Messiter. London: Porter. 
With Stanley's Rear Column. By J. 8. Troup. London: 
Chapman. 


BroGRapny. 
Confucius the Great Teacher. By G. G. Alexander. London : 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 
Four French Women. By Austin Dobson. London : Chatto. 
2s. 6d. 
Freytag Reminiscences. By Katharine Chetwynd. London: 
White. 
Nelson’s Words and Deeds. ‘Edited by W. Clark Russell. 
London : Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 
Reminiscences of My Life. By Katharine Chetwynd. London : 
White. 
History. 
History of the Reformation. By A. L. Moore. London: 
Keyan Paul. 16s. 
THEOLOGY. 
A Letter from Heaven. By David Roberts. London : Stock, 
Ordination Addresses. By Bishop Lightfoot. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 
Philo - Fudeus. By Principal Drummond. Edinburgh : 
Williams. 2Is. 
Sheaves of Ministry. By James Morison. London: Hodder. 
The Origin and Growth of Religion. By the Rev. Dr. Hatch. 
Edinburgh : Williams. tos. 6d. 
The Salvation of the Gospel. By R.T. Jeffrey. Glasgow : 
MacLehose. 6s. 
The Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By George Matheson. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 5s. 
Truths to Live By. By Archdeacon Farrar. London: 
Isbister. 5s. 
MISCELLANEA. 
A System of Sight-Singing. By Sedley Taylor. London : 
Macmillan 
Adventures of Thomas Pellow. Edited by Robert Brown. 
London: Unwin. 5s. 
Asbestos. By R. H. Jones. London: Crossby. 12s. 6d. 
Essays, Scientific and Philosophical. By A. L. Moore. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul. 6s. 
Fortification. By G.S. Clarke. London: Murray. 2Is. 
London Letters and Some Others. By G. W. Smalley. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 2 vols. 
Seven Essays on Christian Greece. By Demetrius Bikelas; 
Translated by the Marquis of Bute. Paisley : Gardner. 
Smokiana. By R. T. Prichett. London: Quaritch. 
The Gild Merchant. By Charles Gross. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 24S. 
The Greck World under Roman Sway. By J. 
London: Macmillan. tos. 6d. 
The Masters of Wood-Engraving. By W. J. Linton. London : 
Stevens. I0 gs. 
The System of the Stars. By A. M. Clerke. London : Long- 
mans. 21s. 
Untrodden Ground in Astronomy. By A. W. Drayson. Lon- 
don. Kegan Paul. 4s. 


P. Mahaffy. 


FOREIGN. 


Anales del reitno de Navarro. Por P. J. de Moret. Tomo 1. 
Madrid: Lopez. 5 pes. 

Atomistik des Willens. Von. R. Hamerling. 2. Bde. Ham- 
burg: Verlagsanstalt. 12 m. 

Beitrage zur Organisation u. Competens der papstlichen Ketser- 
gerichte. Von C. Henner. Leipzig: Duncker. 8 m. 80 pf. 

Crest nous gui sont ’histoire. Par‘ Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 

‘ 50c, 
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Der Reliquienschatz d. Hauses Braunschweig-Liineburg. Von 
W. A. Neumann. Wien: Hdélder. 90m. 

Die Vorarlberger Dialectdichtung. Von E. Winder. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 2 m. 40 pf. 

Hamlet: Parallel Texts of the First and Second Quartos and 
the First Folio, Ed. by W. Victor. Marburg : Elwert. 
4m. 

Historia general de Chile. Por D. Barros Arana. Tomo x. 
Santiago de Chile: Jover. 20 pes. 

Histoire du peuple dIsrael. Par E. Renan. Tome 3. Paris : 
Lévy. 7 fr. 50¢c. 

Kanon u. Text d. Alten Testamentes. Von ¥. Buhl. Leipzig: 
Faber. 6m. 

L’arc de triomphe de Salonigue. Par K. J. Kinch. Avec io 
planches. Paris: Nilsson. 16 fr. 

Le passé. Par H. Gréville. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Madame Marie Pape-Carpentier: sa Vie et son wuvre. Par E. 
Gossot. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Sonnatlles et clochettes. Par Th. de Banville. Paris : Char- 
pentier. 3 fr. 50. 

Tscheng-Ki-Tong, le Roman de Thomme jaune. Paris : Char- 
pentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Vom Pontus bis zum Indus. Historisch-geograph. u. ethnolog. 
Skizzen. Von H. Brunnhofer. Leipzig: Friedrich. 6m. 

Zur Geschichte des Erkenntnisproblems. Von E. Grimm. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. 12 m. 





New Novel by H. RipER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD AnpbD 
ANDREW LANG. 


One Volume. Crown S8vo. 6s. 


LONDON : 


MESSRS. HUTGHINSON'S LIST. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN DICTIONARY OF BIO- 
GRAPHY (including NEW ZEALAND and FIJI), comprising Notice of 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 














Eminent Colonists from ~ ney yg ation of Responsible Government down to 
the Present Time (1855-1891). By Pxoitip MENNELL, F.R.G.S., assisted by 
Eminent Colonists. “ray own 8vv. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. (/n the Press. 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


THE LIFE OF E. L. BLANCHARD, AND 
REMINISCENCES. With Notes from the Diary of W. L. BLancHarR 


By Clement Scott. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth gilt. 32s [/a the 1» 
THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE 
pe 9 eng Edited by ALFRED H. Mitrs. In 1o vols. of about 600 pages 
each, fcap. cloth gilt, gilt top. Limited Edition, in handsome cloth case, 
£3, 38. The eV, olumes sold separately at 6s. pe r vol Po pular Edition, in cloth 


case, 42, 2s. Or in separate volumes, 4s. per vi Shorti 
The plan of this work is to give a representative ‘sele tion from the poetry of the 
poets of the century, prefaced by biographical and critic al articles by some of the 
vest living critics. 


This Day, a FOURTH EDITION of 
BY ORDER OF THE CZAR: The Tragic Story of 


oe a Queen of the Ghetto. By Joserh Harton. In crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Fourth anc i Chee uper Edition. 6s. 
The Academy says:—‘'The cl leverest, compactest, and sensationally the most 


effective story Mr. Hatton has published—a story which is sure to be read and e 
enjoyed. 


BY J. ASHBY SYERRY. 
NUTSHELL NOVELS. By J. ASHBY STERRY, Author of 
*The Lazy Minstrel,’ ‘Cucumber Chronicles, * Tiny Travels, etc. In crown 
8vo. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d [Ready. 
‘ Pleasantly comical and yet sc epuienh they are just the kind of stories for a reader 
tired of elaborate plots.'—A thenaum. 
BY J. MAITLAND STUART. 
HOW ‘NO. 1’ BECAME ‘1}’ IN NORWAY. By 
J. Matrtanp Stuart. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 55. Day. 
BY W. GERRARE. 
RUFIN’S LEGACY: A Theosophical Romance. by 


W. GERRARE. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. [Theis 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
MOUNT EDEN: A Romance. By FLorence Marryar. 


In crown 8vo. Cloth gilt and gilt top, 2s. 6d. ; or in paper boards, 2s. 
Re ady. 
LOVE AND MIRAGE; Or, The Waiting on an 
Island: An Out-of-Door Romance. By M. BerHamM Epwarps. In crown 8vo. 
Cloth gilt and gilt top, 2s. 6d. ; or in paper voards, 2s. [Xeady. 
*, A List of 70 Volumes post free 


London: HUTCHINSON & C0., 25 Paternoster Square. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hvurron. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d, [Ready. 





By S. BARING-GOULD. Second Series. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE EVENTS. Second 
Series. By 5S. BARING-GouLD, Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. [Aeady. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Lesiie Kerry, Author of ‘ The 

Chilcotes,’ ‘ A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[ Ready. 
By L. T. MEADE. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country Town. 
By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘ Scamp and I,’ ‘A Girl of the 
People,’ etc. 2 vols. crown $vo. [ Ae ady. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAnvILLE FENN, Author of ‘ The 


Vicar’s People,’ ‘ Eli’s Children,’ ete. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [A’cady. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. by L. T. Meave, Author of 


‘Scamp and I,’ etc. Illustrated by R. Barnes. Crown $vo, 


3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
DUMPS ANDI. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ ete. 
Illustrated by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Xeady. 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Crown Svo, 55. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. by W. Crakk 
Rt SSELL, Author of * The Wreck of the ‘*¢ srosvenor, : etc. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. [ Ready. 

SYD BELTON: or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ In the King’s Name,’ etc. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. [ Ready. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 
Christian and Communist. By E. LYNN Linton. Tenth and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, Is. [| Ready. 

By 5. BARING-GOULD. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. ByS. BarinG-GouLp, M.A. Second 


Edition, with 65 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘Bright, cheery, and picturesque No one knows or loves quaint old Englan 
etter than Mr. Baring-Gould. ‘This delightful volume is illustrated with clever 
I il drawi x 
‘As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breezy life and movement, full of quaint 
vig isly told, will not be excelled by any book to be publis shed thr ughout 
l hearty, a d I glish to the re.’ lt orld 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Crown 8vo, well printed and handsomely bound. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

DISENCHANTMENT : an Every-Day ie By FF. Manes 

Rosinson, Author of ‘ The Plan of Campaign. [ A’cady 
ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By S. BARING-GOULD, 

Author of § Mehalah,’ etc. 
JACQUETTA. bys. Baxinc-Goucp, Author of * Mehalah.’ 
DERRICK VAUGHAN. By Epna LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan. 


A New Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of the Author. 


ELIS CHILDREN. By 4G. MANVILLE FENN, 


UNIVERSITY parle SERIES. 
| by J. E. SYMES, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Witl 
Maps and Plans. By H. bE B, Gibbins, M.A., late Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘A careful and lucid sketch,’— 7 
‘The writer is well-informed, and fi first to last his w is. profoundly 
iteresting. —Scots Observer. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, 
Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physio 
logy, Astronomy, and Geology. By RK. ELLIO’ STEEL, M.A., 
K.CS., Senior Natural Science Master in Bradford Grammai 
School. 147 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Evirep by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 

BALLADS OF THE BRAVE. l’oems of Chivalry, Enterprise. 
Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. Ff. LANGBRIDGE. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. [ Just Ready. 


* A capital Christmas gift for a boy.’—Graphic. 
‘"Lhis charming volume is a heal \thy book for boys, including old boys.’ —Zcho 


METHUEN & CO,, 18 Bury St., London, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL'S LIST OF BOOKS. 


Fcap. 8vo, 4s. net. | 
THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES, Author | 
of ‘ Prometheus the F'ree-Giver,’ ‘ Eros and Psyche,’ etc. 
‘We shall be surprised if their republication, together with the new poems asso 


iated with them, does not satisfy competent critics that Mr. Bridges is a poet of 
ine and original ir spl iration, whose felicitous command of language Is associate 
th an austere and delicate taste in versification. Times. 


Re-IssuE 1N FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. each (formerly = 


THE ALDINE POETS. 


BLAKE. With a Memoir by W. M. Rosserri, and Portrait. 
i 


KEATS. Edited by Lorp HouGuton, and Portrait. (Ready. 
CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. HILL. 





With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, and Portrait Ready, 
COLERIDGE. With Introduction and Notes by T. ASHE, B.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambric With Portrait and an Engraving of Greta 
Hall. 2 Vols. Ready. 
CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skat, M.A, 
Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the 2 Re »wley Poems, with an 
Essay proving their Authorship, a Memoir f the Poe 1 Selections from his 


Prose Writings. 2 Vols 


THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS arse. 
NINUS. Translated | iter y, wit h Not 5 Paaeregee al Sketch, Intr 
Essay on the Philosophy, and In By GreorGe Lona, M. aA 
the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper and b ond in buckram, | 








FinkE-Parer Epirion, limited to 1 pies (numbered), post 8vo, 12s. ¢ 
THIRD EDITION, EN Larcen, Price 15s 
THE BOOK OF SUN-DIALS, collected by Mrs. ALrrep 
Gartty, Author of ‘ Parables from Nature, etc. Edited by Horatia K. F. 
Even and Ect eanor Lioyp. With an Appendix on the Construction of I 
W. RicHAaRbDsoN. And numerous Illustrations. 








‘We have quoted many of these beautiful leger ds, \ which would serv for | 
many asermon. But no one who does not turn to the bo tself can how | 
many beauties remain untold. The collection which Mrs. Gatty orig 1 
which has been continued by loving and pait nstaking hands, is, we repeat, a unl 
one, —Guardian. 

Feap. gto, with more tl Illustratic 15 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES IN FRANCE. By the late 

Rev. J. L. , F.S.A. New and Revised Edition Epwarp Bett, | 

M.A., F.S a 


Crown &vo. 


FEUDALISM: Its Rise, Progress, and Consequence. A | 


Series of Lect res delivered at Gresham College. By T. Asppy, LL.D 
1" 


Judge of County Courts, and | Law Professor at Gresham College. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
Contair ing the whole of the C pyr right Notes of Lorp Braysroc cE. 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESFONDENCE, Deciphered 








yy the Rev. J. Smitu, M.A., from the origit Shorthand ms. in the Pepysian 
* rary F dited, with a short Life ar No tes, by Ric HARD, LORD BRAY 
rRooKE. With Appendix containing additional Letters, and Index, and 31 
Engravings. 4 vols., 5s. each. 

NORTH’S LIVES OF THE NORTHS. Right Hon. Francis 
Nortn, BAkon Guitprorp, the Hon. Sir DupLEY Nortu, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Joun Nortu. Edited by A. Jessorr, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 
3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

‘Dr. Jessopp has added a reprint of the autobiog ich wa 
published by him in a limited 1, and now scarce, edit . Love 
good literature will rejoice at the appearar mplete | 
edition of so justly a famous book, and will congr: found 
ompetent and skilful an editor as Dr. Jessopp. lim 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC 
SPORTS. 


Edited by ERNEST LELL, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vols. J. and II., 35. © 
Vor. I 
CRICKET. By Hon. and Rev. E. Lytretton, 
LAWN TENNIS. By H. W. W. WILKERFORCE. 
rENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES. By Junttan Ma 
Mayor Spens, and J. ARNAN Tait 
GOLF. By W. T. Linskivt 
HOCKEY. By F. S. CrEsweE tt 
Vou. II. 
ROWING and SCULLING. By W. B. W 
SAILING. By E. F. Knicur. 
SWIMMING. By M.and F. B. Cosnet 
Each Section may be had in a separate volume in the * All England Series 


at 1s. each, excepting ‘ Hockey’ 6d. and ‘ Sailing 





BOHN’S HANDBOOK OF GAMES. 


New Edition. Vol. I. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IL—TABLE GAMES. 
BILLIARDS, with POOL, PYRAMIDS. and SNOOKER. By 
Mayor-GenerRaL A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., with Preface | 
W. J. Pratt. 
BAGATELLE. By‘ Berxt 
CHESS. By R. F. Green. 
DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, SOLITAIRE, 
REVERSI, GO-BANG, ROUGE ET NOIR, ROULETTE, 
E.0., HAZARD, FARO. By ‘ BERKELEY. Ready. 


Also in Is. Sections in ‘ The Club Series. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, | 


Now Ready,"2 vols. demy 8v0, 933 Pp 5 325. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AT. ABBOTSFORD 


ANNOTATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
FROM HIS ‘LIFE’ AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
WITH 2 PORTRAITS, FACSIMILES, etc. 


t uld be supposed that the extracts given in Lockhart's ‘‘ Life” represent 
the greater part of what was worth reproducing from Sir Walter's Journals 
't may be stated that nearly half of the matter in the two printed volumes 1 
now made public for the first time, while much that is familiar to the reader 
f the “Life” had passed through the editorial alembic and undergone a 
Lange in the process 
Sir Walter Scott resembles the best of those knights in the olden 
days of chivalry that excited his imagination and inspired his pen. 
Like them, he lived without fear and died without reproach, his 
honour being dearer to him than his life-blood. We realise this 
better after perusing the vivid and instructive pages of his Journal. 
While reading it he seems to stand before us again as he was in the 
flesh, and we almost forget that his hallowed dust has long sinc 
mingled with that of his ancestors in Dryburgh Abbey. Although 
many of the details are melancholy, yet the interest of the whole is 
entrancing, and the Journal is a most precious relic of Sir Walter 
Scott.’—Quarterly Review, October 1890. 





EDINBURCH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lrtp. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK on AUTHORSHIP. 


SECOND EDITION, cloth extra, 5s. ; postage 44d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


Being a complete Practical Guide to all Departments of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘ A Journey to Lake Taupo,’ 
ete. etc. 


DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL. Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 
This is a fresh, bright, interesting, and clever novelette. The bush is that of 
nd the bride brought therefrom by Alfred Blight is just the most 
11 creature that ever developed into fascinating womanhood under th: 
f Dame Nature alone.'—J/anchester Examiner. 








Just published, small feap. 8vo, bound i in half- cloth, with cut or uncut 
edges, Price ONE SHILLING. 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


f the poet’s finest work in song or dramatic lyric, and altogether as good 
as any selection could be. From ‘‘ Paracelsus” to ‘‘ Asolando,” the full range 
Browning's poetry . represented in this new and cheap selection.’—Saturda 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
“THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
idy this day, with all the Illustrations of the former Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “HODGE AND HIS 
MASTERS.” 
Ready this day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


lo be completed in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 


LIF E AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
. L, IIL, and V. will be entitled ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL an 
P OLI1 ICAL’; and Vols. II., 1V., and VI., ‘CRITICAL and LITERARY. 
VOL. I. is READY, and the subsequent Volumes will follow at monthly 
intervals. 


Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 92. 


“THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 


(GH1 DAYS,’ by the author of ‘ The Touchstone of Per 

ips. 12 to 15 ‘STRIKING A LIGHT.’ ‘MISS HONOR'S WEI 
NG. “ Ol RIE RS OF THE AIRJ—‘In the STUDIO’ — DEEL/ 
A FISH .—And ‘A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH,’ Chaps. 17 to end. 


Messrs. SMITH, : LDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
Catalogue post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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A Companion to the ‘ Blue Fairy Book, | 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text by 


H. J. FORD ann LANCELOT SPEED. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 
By 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 


Price 5s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 





A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SouTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
li FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued. 





Now REapy : PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 

THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 

LorpD WOLSELEY. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 


A. J. BALFour. 

C. S. PARNELL. 

Lewis Morris. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

C. H. SPURGEON. 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. 





PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. .. . J A book so clear and so packed wit! 


insight as this must needs be a palpable hit. —St. James's Gazette. 
‘ Brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’—S?. Stephen's Review. | 
‘Clever personal sketches. . . . The whole series is most readable and entertain- | 
ing.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘Not much in our line. . . . Many are decidedly clever. —A thenaum. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET~—f/fs7 Floor. 
THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lr., 


Ho.testey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 








The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 


Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 








ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 
PRELIMINARY, DecEMBER 189. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DECEMBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 





References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington 
The Rev. E. H. Pgerowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerpEAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. 


The Term began September 17. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THF 
UNIVERSITY, ST, ANDREWS. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


| ee D» 


] UNG 


i 
I NVIGORATORS, 
= aes, a ¢ . 
jane LETS, a. 
> ‘ov Eu 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


LIVER 
NERVOUS 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 


The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 

I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. ‘The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29fh November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’ —6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, anv. 12 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 


MAITLANI) 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application, 
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THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
Epitep sy W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co. ; Glasgow, Portrzous ann Co. ; 
Dundee, LitTLEJOHN AND Co. 
‘Taw Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 


sae = vale era Markets. 
freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tug Riatto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue Riatto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Riacro' is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
btisiness interestitig to the general reader. 





Stibscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MiTCHELL, at the Offices, GresHam Hovusg, O_p Broap Strext, Lonpon, E.C. 
ee 


EVERY 
WELL INFORMED 


MAN 


SHOULD READ > 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days Summary of Fact & Opinion. 




















EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


Gives the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The News Paper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Patliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published ‘for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 

NOTICE.— With 4 view of bringing this Paper prominently before likely Sub- 
NOTICE. scribets, the Publisher will send a Single Specimen Copy, Post Free, 
to any address throughout the World, on receipt of a Post Card. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices—18 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


THE ROD & GUN 


AND 

















Country House Chronicle. ind Boné-torming constituents are tar apove ine average 
Farinaceous Foods.’ 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence. 
Proprietor and Editor,. . J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportaman’s Guide’). Z 





HE ROD & GUN is a High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 


and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasa 


way to other Healthy Sports and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest gag% 


a: 


Ample space is devoted to Reports of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the [3% 


| 
om 


tions, Electroliers, Chandeliers, Gasaliers, Lamps. 
Ww 


ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 


Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. 
The Staff of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives careful 


attention. ’ 
The tone of the Paper is’ pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 


questionable nature finds access to the pages of The Rod & Gun, which, in all its 


departments, aims at a high standard of excellence. _ 
‘The mechanical’production of the Paper is of the highest class. 


Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per annum, paid in advance. 
OFFICES, 16 PALL MALL, Siw. 
To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 





" Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. Ed. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 38. 9d., 48. gd., 5s. 
6s. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, an shape, 2s. od. half dozen, post : 


od. 
Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
» and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 

_ Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. 9d., 
48. 9d., 5s. od., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi. 
gan Jackets. Now verycheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 


Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


| ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


| saint iste AND MODERN FURNITURE, 

















OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, StRAw and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linszmp 
and other Caxgs, and Mats, Turnips, Carrots, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Sggp, Poratozs, MANuRgS, SEEDS. NITRATE oF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 





Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





The IYANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 





JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 










BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 


To her Majesty 
the Queen. 


HOW ROOM S— 
RD St. 


> PATTERNS OR ILLUSTRATIONS FREE OF CHARGE. | 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 
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This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast 


PARIS EXHIBITION 1889: GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING-NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
Soe. ont exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it form 


a valuable food for 


ee TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 





ee 




















Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea 





a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 


} 
j 


| 


PURE OATMEAL SOAP 


19 


Cee 


MISS BOYLE, 





WINTER SPECIALITIES 


and Roughness of the SKIN. Use 


“‘CLYCERINE AND HONEY JELLY” 


for softening and improving the HANDS, 
FACE, and SKIN generally. Sold by 
all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 
6d. and 1s.; or post free 6 or 12 stamps, 
Srom the Sole Proprietors, 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
19 Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 


Refined and delicately Perfumed by | | INTE R 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
Golden Square, Regent Street, | 
London, W. 
Sample Box (3 Tablets) post free, 1s. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


31 PRINCES STREET | 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


CHAPS 


Prevent Chaps, Roughness of the 
Skin, by using 














‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 


AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


ISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET-—F/As7 FLOOR. 








THe COLONIAL 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. 
pure water. i 1 
Breeding. 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lyto., 


HoLtestey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 


Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 





Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
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To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 








Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
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